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LETTER TO SIR JOHN SINCLAIR PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
Boarp or AGRICULTURE. 


Sir, To the Editor of the Bee. 


It must, give much pleasure to every sincere well-wither 
of Great Britain, to see the honourable list of distinguthed 
characters who adorn the new board of Agriculture ; but 
when we observe that the public spirited and indefatiguable 
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the i a, , : 
dre mf author of the great statistical work of Scotland is president, 
nocence, @ and the writer of the celebrated annals of Agriculture, 
we could secretary, we have little reason to be afraid that the new 
he lamb # = board will want energy, or spend its time in hunting af- 
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ter nick nacks, like too many societies on the Continent, 
who have promised so much, and dene so little to me- 
liorate the cultivation of their respective countries. 

On the contrary, we have all reason to suppose, that the 
board will proceed by the most direct and effective practi- 
cable methads, to promote the species of Agriculture, 
which may appear the best calculated forthe different pro- 
vinces that demand its fofteriug care and support, with- 
out spending precious time in idle theoretic disquisitions 
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854 on the highlands, Jan. 2%. 
which have so long retarded the progrefs of useful know- 
ledge, and has at last fallen upon government, for the 
punifhment of their sins upon the too prosperous nation. 

I make no doubt, but the useful institution will readily 
lend its aid to any district of the two larger islands that 
May require it, but I am not equally certain if it will] 
afsist the smaller with the same alacrity, whilst any re- 
mains of ancient opinions still exist against the pofsibili- 
ty of cultivating them. It is surprising how very preva- 
lent these prejudices were even amongst men otherwise 

well informed, before the appearance of Dr Campbell’s 
political survey of G. Britain ; a book that seems to have 
been designed by the worthy philanthrophic author, to direct 
the exertions and attention of some such powerful patrio- 
tic society as the board of agriculture, that might arise 
one day to profit by his peculiar labour. 

Another very sensible and favourable report of these 
islands, given since by another patriotic countryman en- 
gaged to survey them*, I hope has conspired .with Dr 
Campbeli’s to do away ancient opinions. and to point 
out the unexpected capabi/ittes, to ufe a modern surveyors 
phrase, of an appendage to the Britith crown, which it is 
not hazarding too much to prognosticate, will become 
in time, with proper attention, of great and /asting advan- 
tage to the sovereign island, much lefs liable to the e- 
vents of fortune, than the most wealthy foreign pofsefsi- 
on, or than any species of distant colony, conducted even 
with the utmost stretch of human wisdom, although cer- 
tainly these are highly desireable whilst you can retain 
them, whatever severe moralists may say of the dangerous 
and destructive «flect: of such an influx of Indian riches 
as at present inundates England, and raises the price of 
land in Scotland to so extraordinary a height. 


* The Editor of the Bee: 
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There is one prejudice that militates against these un- 
fortunate islands, and which pofsibly I might contribute 
to remove in my northern situation, viz c/:mate, laid often 
so much strefs upon when the cultivation of the Shetland, 
Orkney, and Western Islands has been brought upon the 
carpet ; now, if reasoning from analogy may be admitted 
to prove that even the wétimo thule of the ancients is 
within the-region of corn, and every thing else that a 
hardy industrious race of men can reasonably have occasi- 
on for, putting luxuries out of the question, which they 
will probably be happier never to taste, I will endeavour 
to illustraie the fact by declaring, that after many years 
residence in the latitude of 60, where vegetation is ar- 
rested for six months of the year by a thick coat of ice 
and snow, which locks up both earth and water for all 
that time, and where the mean heat of the year is not near 
half so great as that of London, and certainly a third lefs 
than the mean heat of any one of the islands in ques- 
tion *. Still I observe that this province, though far from 
being a rich soil, and certainly its agriculture not the 
most enlightened, is fully adequate, not only to the sup- 
port of its present inhabitants, but even a much larger po- 
pulation, as the peasants bring a considerable quantity of 
grain to market in this city, which of course is the ex- 


cefs of their consumption, whilst we are well supplied 
with greens aud roots of many kinds, such as‘cabbages, cau- 
liflowers, peas, beans, artichokes, asparagus, brokoli, &c. 
with great abundance of turnips, carrots, potatoes beet, ra- 
dithes; all grown in open air. Now if we add to this cata- 


* You will see by a paper in the second volume of the philasophical 
transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh that, the mean heat of the 
climate of Petersburgh is only 2$ degrees of Reaumures thermometers 
whilst that of London is 7$ or much more than double. 
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logue of good things, (many of these you know original- 
ly exotics even in England, and obtained from much 
lower latitudes,) apples, cherries, and a whole host of ber- 
ries, including goose berries, strawberies, cranberies for 
which we are so famous, as well as the genera of rubus, 
and rzes; in which the north excells the rest of the 
globe; and even combat the scurvy without the aid of the 
citric acid. . 1 sag when all these necefsaries (even luxu- 
ries, some of, them, ) are produced in the latitude of 60, 
it is scarcely fairto urge climate, as a reason for not ma- 
king every attempt to cultivate the lefssr Britith islands, 
especially when it is remembered that they are preserved 
from the extremes of temperature, (an advantage we 
have not,) by constant exhalations from the surrounding 
ocean, 

Planting has likewise been supposed by some as impof- 
sible there—an idea that we smile at inthe North, where 
we sée self-planted trees growing from the crevices of bare 
pocks; and beautiful gardens in the Englith stile, formed 
onthe most bleak and exposed situations of Ingria, as I 
have fhewn in a former letter inthe Bee volume gth 
p- 155- 

Now sir, when we join to this reasoning from analogy 
of what may be effected a-fhore, the immense resource 
which the surrounding sea offers these islands, not only 
of food but even wealth, if not blasted by the impo- 
litic fiscal regulations, more dangerous and hurtful. to 
these regions than ¢ither the north or east-winds much 
reasonable expéctations may be entertained of their fu- 
ture consequence, if properly attended to, as it was from 
these very seas that the industrious Dutch * principally 
drew wherewith to support that liberty which gave them 
a distinguifhed rank amongst nations, and that rendered 


them so formidable a naval power, 
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Permit me sir; to say a few words more, on another 
source of riches to these islands, which equally falls into, 
my ordinary pursuits, and which I think if made the 
most of, would greatly facilitate thear cultivation and en- 
courage the fithery. 

I mean the fofsil treasure with which providence has 
enriched some of them, for I have specimens of marovles 
in my collection frem the island of Tiree, which pro- 
fefsor Pallas, and our other profesional mineralogists 
think, with me; equal to any pofsefsed by either ancients 
or moderns ; particularly a rose coloured marble spotted 
with green or b/ack thor] of singular beauty, and a white 
that rivals the Parien. 

Now let us only suppose, that a taste fhould arise e- 
mongst your affluent Britith nobility and gentry, to orna- 
ment their London residence with these beautiful 
marbles, a thing not impofsible, instead of bestowing all 
their superfluous wealth upon their country seats, often 
hid in a manner in the ptovinces, (a trait of national cha- 
racter which has not escaped the observation of foreign- 
ers:) two consequences would be the natural result of such 
a happy and noble mode of employing a little superftuous 
richefs, that London would become the capital of the . 
modern world for beauty and elegance, as it is already for 
wealth and commerce, and secondly that the lefser islands 
would become flourifhing -and populous in proportion te 
their extent and natural resources, which is by no means 
the case at present, whilst I am convinced that the whole 
expence of working and transporting these marbles by 
sea, would not exceed the cost of merely cutting the hard 
granite -with which Petersburgh is so nobly ornamented, 
although only an infant city which was a morafs in the be- 


ginning of the present century. 
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However sir, in drawing so many inferences of what 
might be done in the Britifh islands, from what is effect- 
ed in this very northern climate, I forget that both you 
and a couple of noble lords whose names I see in the list of 
the board, (as given by the newspapers,) have visited us 
in person, and are able to appreciate my facts, so that I 
fhall insist no further on analogical reasoning in favour of 
the too long neglected islands, but afsure you with much 
sincerity that no one will hear of the question being ta- 
ken up with more satisfaction, than your Rufsian acquain- 
ance 


Imperial Corps of 
Noble Cadets in 
St Petersburgh 

October 1. 1793. 


Arcticus. 


P. S. If any attempts are made to cultivate these islands 
during my stayin Rufsia, we hall furnifh, with much 
pleasure, any required information relative to hardy north- 
ern grain, plants, trees, &c. that may best suit their climate 
and soil, if. any such knowledge thould be wanting to yor 
very able secretary so distinguithed for his acquirements 
in évery thing relative to agriculture. 


ON THE POOR LAWS IN SCOTLAND. 


Lerrer. v. 
Concluded from p. 307. 
Abstract of the remaining laws, and concluding observations 
THE remaining statutes concerning the poor in Scotland, 
consist of the ‘our following proclamations by the lord’s 
ef the privy council, and their ratification by the par- 
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359 on the poor laws. Jan. 21, 
liament. These are in general more loose and inaccurate 
in their exprefsions, and their enactments lefs perfectly 
defined than most of the former acts, so as to render it 
very difficult to perceive, on many occasions in what 
sense they are to be understood. 

The first of these proclamations was ifsued on the 11th 
of Aug. 1692.° It requires “ the heritors, minister, and 
“ elders of every parifh, to meet on the second Tuesday 
« of September next, at their parifh-kirk, and there to 
“ make lists of all the poor within their parifh, and to 
“ cast up the quota of what may entertain them accor- 
“ding to their respective needs, and to cast the said quota 

the one half upon the heritors, and the other upon 

the householders of the pari/b; and to collect the same 
in the beginning of every week, month, or quarter, as 
they fhall judge most fit, and to appoint two overseers 


yearly to collect and distribute the said maintenance 
to the poor according to their several needs ; and like- 
wise to appoint an,officer to serve under the saids over- 


seers, for inbringing of the maintenance, and for ex- 
pelling stranger vagabonds from the parith, whose fee 
is to be stented upon the parifh as the rest of the main- 
tenance of the poor is stented.” (Observe it is only 


Bfor the fee of the officer, or as we now commonly call 


persons who discharge this office, thtef-catcher, which is 
to be thus stented on the parifh, and not that of the two 
overseers or collectors.) - - - “ And the heritors and 
“elders are hereby appointed to have a second meeting 
“ at the saids parifh-ki:ks this year, on the second Tues- 
“ day of October next, for a more exact settling of this 
“ matter: And yearly thereafter the derttors, minister, 

and elders of every pari/b are to meet on the first Tues« 
“ day of February, ana the first Tuesday of August year- 
“ly, to consult and determine herein as thall be thought 
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S* fit, for every ensuing halt year, and to appoint over. 
‘* seers, by the year or-half year, as they fthall con. 
* clude” 

The frerrifs are required to inforce this law, by sub, 
jecting delinquents to high penalties. Herwors are au. 
thorised. to.compel such as are able, to work, “‘ furnithing 
them always with meat and cloth.” Heritors, ministsx 
and ELDERS, are to take up children who are found beg. 
ging under fifteen years of age, and put them to work 
in terms of the act 1617. Beggars to be apprehended, 
and sent to the parifhes where they were born, under se- 
vere penalties: But in this act no mention is made of 
sending them to the parifhes where they have last had 
their chief residence. And it concludes with requir. 
ing correction houses to be built in terms of the act 
1672. 

On. the 29th day of Aug. 1493 another proclamatica 
was ifsued by the same, requiring that beggars which are 
taken up, thall be sent “ to the parithes where they have 
* Jast resided seyen years together,” in cases “ where 
“* the parifh or place of birth is not certain or distinctly 
“ known*.” “ And we, with advice foresaid, require 
“ and command the magistrates of our burghs-royal, to 
“ meet and stent themselves conform to such order and cus: 
“ tom used and wont in laying on stents, annuities, or 0- 
“ ther public burdens in the respective burgh, as may be 
* most effectual to reach a//the inhabitants. And the 
“ beriors of the several vacant (\andwart) parifhes like- 
* wise to meet and stent themselves for the maintenance of 


* Observe, that bere the time of residence is extended to seven 
years in place of three, as in most ot the former acts; and that the 
place where they have resided even for seven years is not obliged to 
fuzintain them, if the p'ace of their nativity he certainly known, , 
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on thepoor laws. 361 
“their said respective poor; and to appoint the inga- 
“ thering, uplifting and applying of the same, for the uses 
“ foresaid, sic like, and in the same manner as the Aeri- 
“ tors and e/ders are appointed by our said former pro- 
“ clamation.” The inaccuracy in the wording of this 
act is extremly glaring. 

The heritors of vacant parifhes though above exprefsed 
generally could only apply to landwart parifhes; seeing 
by the foregoing clause, the magistrates of burghs were 
required to stent those in town; nor.do we find in.the 
the fermer proclamation referred to, that the bertvers and 
elders are. authorised to stent themselves forthe main- 
tenance of the poor, so that they seem not to have taken 
the trouble of reading that proclamation before ifsuing this 
one. There are in both of them, other striking :nstances 
of carelefs inaccuracies which my limits alone prevent 
pointing out. But here follows another clause that: is 
yery mysterious: ‘* And further, for preventing any 
“ question that may arise betwixt the heritors and kirk- 
“ sefsion in the several parifhes of the kingdom, about 

the quota of the collections at the church doors, and 

otherwise, to be made by the said sefsion, to be paid in 

to the heritors for the end foresaid; we do hereby, 

with advice foresaid, determine the same to be the bal/f 

of the said coliections ; and ordains the said kirk sefsion 

to pay in the same from time to time to the saids he- 

ritors, or any to be by them appointed accordingly.” 
What is to be done with the other half of the collections 
we are not told. Whether we are to understand that the 
heritors are here to have the charge of providing for the 
poor only who are capable of working, and of paying ‘for 
their maintenance in part, while the sefsion have the charge 
of the indigent poor only, in terms of the act 1663 we are 
left entirely to guefs. 

VOL, XViii, ZZ 
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Another proclamation was ifsued on the last day of 
July 1694. merely stating that due obedience had not been 
paid to the former proclamations, and commanding all per. 
sons concerned to give ready obedience to them ; and 
appointing “ A committee of the lords of our privy coun: 
* cil, to receive any representations from the mrgistrates 
* respective above named. &c” ° 

The last proclamation on this head bears date the 
gd day of. March 1698. And as this may be considered 
as the latest law on this subject, it deserves to be particu. 
larly attended to. It ordains the proclamations of 1692 
3693 and 1694, “ to be put to full and vigorous execution 
“ in all points.” It revives the act 1672 for providing 
correction-houses in the several towns there mentioned; 
repeating them all nominatim. As in (Bee, vol. xviii, 
p- 205- “* And ordains the mgistrates of the said burghs, 
“ to provide the correction houses, and appoint masters 
“ and overseers for the same, by the advice of the presbe. 
“ sery, or such as they fhall appoint, who may set these 
“ poor persons to work ; and that betwixt, and the first 
“ day of October next, under the pain of 500 merks 
“ quarterly, until correction-houses be provided conform 
“ to the said act.” 

“ But in place of the comm/soners of excise mentioned 
“ in the said act, we, with advice foresaid, require and 
« command the /berriffi of fbires, and thar deputes, to put 
“ the said act in execution within their respective thires, 
as to every thing that by the said act was committed to 
“ the commifioners of excise: And ordsins the aid 
“ Gherriffls, aad their deputes, to give account of their di. 
“ ligence herein to the lords of our privy council be 
“ ewiat and the first day of December went, aader the 
/ hee buendered meres abo tall 
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T7904. on the poor laws. 963 
“ for the use of the poor of the thire ; and to be liable 
‘* for one. hundred pounds weexty, after the said day, be- 
“ fore they return an account of their diligence to our 
“ privy council, to be employed for the use foresaid.” 

“ And ordains the several parithes, within every hire 
“and district, to send thew poor to the magistrates of the 
“towns where the correction-houses are to be provided, a~ 
“ gainst the first day of November next, that they may be put 
“ into the said correction-houses : And in case the said cor- 
“ rection—houses be not ready to recewe the poor against the 
“ said day, ordains the poor to be sent to be maintained by 
“ the macistraTes of the burgh, who were to provide 
“ the said correction—houses ; and tbat ay and while the 
“ correction bouses be provided; and that by and attour the 
“ foresaid penalities imposed by the said act of parliament, 
“ in case of falizie of providing the said correction-houses 
“ against the said day.” 

It then gives power the the “ minister and elders of 
“ each parith, with advice of the bderisors, or so many of 
“ them as thall meet and concur with the minister and 
elders, upon intimation to be made by the minister jrom the 
“ pulpit upon the saBBaTH-DAY BEFORE, to decide and de- 
“ termine all questions that may arise in the respective 
“ parithes, in relation to the ordering and disposing of 
“ the poor, in so far as is not determined by the laws, 
“ and acts of parliament 
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_ However sir, in drawing so many inferences of what 
might be done in the Britith islands, from what is effect- 
ed in this very northern climate, I forget that both you 
and a couple of noble lords whose naines [ See in the list of 
the board, (as given by the newspapers,) have visited us 
in person, and are able to appreciate my facts, so that I 
thall insist:no further. on analogical reasgning in favour of 
the too long neglected islands, but afsure you with much 
sincerity that no one will hear of the question being ta- 
ken up with more satisfaction, than your Rufsian acquain- 
ance = baveer, 


Imperial Corps of 
Noble Cadets in 
St Petersburgh 


Aretivi 
October 1. 1793- ; m7 





P.S. If any attempts ate made to cultivate these islands 
during my stayin’ Rufsia, we fhall turnith, with much 
pleasure, any required information relative to hardy north- 
ern grain, plants, trees, &c. that may vest suit their climgte 
and soil, if any such knowledge fhould be wanting to your 
Very able secretaty so distinguithed for his acquirements 
in every thing rélative to agriculture. 








ON THE POOR LAWS IN SCOTLAND. 


Letter. ¥. 
Concluded from p. 307. 
Abstract of the remaining aws, and concluding observations 


THE remaining statutes concerning the poor in Scotland, 
consist of the tour following proclamations by°the lord’s 


ef the privy council, and their ratification by the pat- « 
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liament. These are in general. more loose and inaccurate 
in their -exprefsions, and their enactments lefs perfectly 
defined than most of the former acts, so as to render it 
wery difficult to perceive, on many occasions in what 
sense they are to be understood. 

The first of these proclamations was ifsued on the 11th 
of Aug, :6y2.° It réquires “ the Aeritors, minister, and 
‘+ elders of every parifh, to meet on the second Tuesday 
“. of September next, at their parith kirk, and there to 
“ make lists of all- thé poor within their parith, and to 
“ cast up the quota of what may entertain them accor- 
“+ ding to their respective needs, and to cast the said quota 
* the one half upon the heritors, and the other upon 
“ the householders of the pari/h; and to collect the same 
“ in the beginning of every week, month, or quarter, as 
they thal! judge most fit, and to appoint two overseers 
yearly to collect and distribute the said maintenance 
to the poor according to their several needs ; and like- 
wise to appoint an,oflicer to serve under the saids over- 
seers, for bringing of the maintenance, and for ex- 
pelling stranger vagabonds irom the parith, whose fee 
“ is to be stented upon the parith as the rest of the main- 
* tenance of the poor is stented.” (Observe it is only 
for the fee of the officer, or as we now commonly call 
persons who discharge this office, thief-catcher, which is 
to be thus steated on the parifh, and not that of the two 
overseers or collectors.) --- “ And the heritors and 
* elders are hereby appointed to have a second meeting 
“ at the saids parith-kirks this year, on the second Tues- 
“ day of October next, for a more exact settling of this 
* matter: And yearly thereatter the deriuors, mintster, 
“ and elders of every pari/b are to meet on the first Tues- 
* day ot Feéruary, ana the first Fuesdiy of August year- 
“ ly, to consult and determine herein as thal be thought 
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* fit, for every ensuing half year, and to appoint over. 
** seers, by the year or half year, as maid ara con- 
“ clude.” 

The /berrifs are required to inforce this law, by tt 
jecting delinquents to high penalties. Herttors are au- 
thorised to compel such as are able, to work, “ furnithing 
“ them always with meat and cloth.” Heritors, minister 
and ELpeRs, are to take up children who are found beg. 
ging under fifteen years of age. and put them)to work 
in terms of the act 1617. Beggars to be apprehended, 
and sent to the parifaes where they were born, under se- 
_vere penalties: But in this act no mention is made of 
sending them to the parifhes' where they have last had 
their chief residence. And it concludes with requir- 


ing correction houses to be built in terms of the act 
362. 

On the 29th day of Aug. 1693 another proclamation 
was ifsued by the same, requiring that beggars which are 
taken up, thall be seut “ to the parithes where they have 


* Jast resided seven years together,” in cases “ where 
£* the parifh or place of birth is not certain or distinctly 
“ known *.” “ And we, with advice foresaid, require 
“ and command the magist .tes of our burghs-royal, to 
* meet and stent themse/ves conform to such erder and cus. 
f tom used and wont in laying on stents, annuities, or o- 
* ther public burdens in the respective burgh, as may*be 
* most effectdal to reach a// the inhabitants. And the 
“* berators ot the several vicant ( dwart) parithes like- 
* wise to meet and stent shemseives for the maintenance of 


7 


'® Observe, thet here the time of residence is extended to seven 
years in place of three, as in most ot the former acts; and that the 
piace where they have resided even for seven years is not obliged tq 
Maintain them, if the p'ace of their nativity b- certainly known, 
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1904. on the poor laws. 361 
“their said respective poor; and to appoint the inga- 
“ thering, uplifting and applying of the same, for the uses 
“ forescid, sic like, and in the same manner as the beri- 
“tors and e/ders are appointed by our said former pro- 
“ clamation.” ‘The inaccuracy in the wording of this 


act is extremly glaring. 
The heritors of vacant parithes though above exprefsed 
generally could only apply to landwart parithes; seeing 
by the foregoing clause, the magistrates of burghs were 
required to stent those in town; nor do we find ig the 
the former proclamation referred to, that the bériters and 
elders are authorised to stent themselves forthe main— 
tenance of the poor, so that they seem not to have taken 
the trouble of reading that proclamation before ifsuing this 
one. There are in both of them, other striking instances 
of carelefs inaccuracies which my limits alone prevent 
pointiiig out. But here follows another clause that is 
very mysterious: “ And further, for preventing any 
“ question that may arise betwixt the heritors and kirla 
** sefsion in the several parifhes of the kingdom, about 
“ the quota of the collections at the church doors, and 
“ otherwise, to be made by the said sefsion, to be paid in 
“to the heritors for the end foresaid ; we do hereby, 
“ with advice foresaid, determine the same to be she half 
“ of the said collections ; and ordains the said kirk sefsion 
“ to pay in the same from time to time to the saids he- 
ritors, or any to be by them appointed accordingly.” 
What is to be done with the other half of the collections 
we are not told. Whether we are to understand that the 
heritors are here to have the charge of providing for the 
poor only who are capable of working, and ‘of paying for 
their maintenance in part, while the sefsion have the charge 
of the indigent poor only, in terms of the act 1663 we are 
left entirely to guefs. , 
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Another proclamation was ifsued on the last day of 
July 1694, merely stating that duc’ obedience had not been 
paid to the former proclamations, and commanding | all per- 
sons coneerned to give ready obedience to them ; and 
appointing ‘“ A committee of the lords of our privy coun- 
“« cil; to receive any repfesentations from the mrgistrates 
“ respective above named. &c” 

The last proclamation on this head ‘bears date the 
3d day of. March 1698. And as this-may be considered 
as the latest law on this subject, it deserves to be particu- 
jarly attended to. It ordains the proclamations of 1692 
1693.and-1€94, “ to be put to full and vigorous execution 
“ jn all points.” It revives the act 1672 for pioviding 
correction-houses in the several towns there mentioned ; 
repeating them all nominatim. As in (Bee, vol. xviii, 
p- 205- “ And ordains the mgistrates of the said burghs, 
*« to provide the correction houses, and appoint masters 
“* and overseers for the same, by the advice of the presbe. 
“ ery, or such as they. fhall appoint, who may set these 
“ poor persons to work 5 and that betv-ixt, and the first 
“ day of October next, under the pain of 500 merks 
‘ quarterly, until correction-houses be provided conform 
* to the said act.” 

“ But in place of the commi/sioners of excise mentioned 
“ in the said act, we, with advice foresaid, require*and 
command the /herriffs of /bires, and their deputes, to put 
“ the said act in execution within their respective thires, 
“¢ as to every thing that.by the said act was committed to 
“ the commifsioners of excise: And ordains the said 
“‘ fherriffs, and their deputes, to give account of their di- 
“ ligence herein to the. lords of our privy council be- 
“ twixt and the first day of December next, under the 
* pain every one of them of five bundered merks who thall 
“ failzie, and neglect to do the samen, to be employed 
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“ forthe use of the poor of the thire ; and to be liable 
‘* forome- hundred pounds weeny, after the said day, be- 
“ fore they return an account of their diligence to our 
“* privy council, to be employed for the use foresaid.” 

-“* And ordains the several parifhes, within every thire 
“and district, ¢o send their poor to the-magistrates of the 
“towns where the correction-houses are to be provided, a~ 
“ gainst the first day of November next, that they may be put 
“* into the said correction-houses : And 1x case the said cor- 
“ rectson—bouses be not ready to recesve the poor against the 
“ said day, ordains the poor to.be sent to be maintained by 
“ the macistaates of the burgh, who were to provide 
‘‘ the said correction—houses ; and :bat ay and while the- 
“ correction bouses be provided; and that by and attouy the 
* foresaid penalities imposed by the said act of parliament, 
* im case of falizie of providing the said correction-houses 
“ against the said day.” P 

It then gives power the the “ mumister’ and elders of 
“each parith, with advice of the 4eriors, or so many of 
* them as thall meet and concur with the minister and 
“* elders, upon smtimation to be made by the minister from the 
* pulpit upon the SABBATH DAY BEFORE, to decide and de- 
* termine all questions that may arise in the respective 
“ parifhes, in relation to the ordering and disposing of 
“ the poor, in so far as is not determined by the laws, 
** and acts of parliament.” , ; 

——_— 

Thus have I traced with a painful attention, which no- 
thing could have induced me to do but a sense of its 
great importance to this country, the progrefs of the dif- 
ferent enactments in Scotland respecting an involuntary 
poor’s rate, for about an hundred and thirty years, giving 
a faithful abstract of the different acts as we went along. 
By this it appears that during the whole of that period 
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there had continued an uninterruped effort, on the part 
of the legislature, to force upon the nation a,system of 
Jaws‘on this subject that were disliked by the people at 
large, on which account they were in-all cases disregarded, 
and never at allinforced. The evidence of this last fact, 
as has been already remarked, is clear and direct, from 
the tenor ef the laws themselves ; as they, almost without 
an exception begin by attesting this fact in the strongest 
terms. The last act anno 1698. on this head runs in the 
following words. “ That whereas the many good and 
** laudable laws made for maintaining the poor, and sap- 
“ prefsing of beggars, vagabonds, and idle persons, have 
“ not hitherto taken effect, pattly because there were no 
“ heuses provided for them to reside in; and partly be- 
** cause the persons to whom the execution of these laws was 
* committed, have been negligent of their duty ; for remeid 
‘ whereof &c.” This then is an undeniable evidence ° 
that prior to the year 1698, all the laws on this subject 
had been merely a dead letter, and never had been infor- 
ced: and that this last act had been equally disregarded 
with all the former is sufficiently evident from this cir- 
cumstance, that the correction houses, the erection ofwhich 
is commanded by it with so much peremptorinefs, and 
inforced under such heavy penalties, have never yet been 
heard of. - 

Again, if this act were in force, the maintenance of 
the poor in all the country parifhes in Scotland would be, 
to the parifhioners of these parifhes, a very easy task. 
For as these correction-honses are certainly not yet built, 
‘the parifhes included in each district would have nothing 
else to do but to inroll their poor, and send them to the 
town where the correction-house for that district ought to 
have been built, and there the poor, must not only be main- 
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tained by the magistrates of the burghs, “ but these magis- 
trates are liable besides to be fined in five hundred merks 
quarterly, until these correction-houses thall be built! ! 
Does any man believe that this law would now be con- 
sidered as in force; or that under its sanction these pe- 
nalties could be recovered ? How then can it, or the other 
obsolete laws prior to it, be'considered as now binding 
upon the lieges ? . 

From this very plain mode of reasoning, it appears evi- 
dent that none of these laws ever were enforced, and that 
they were, from the very day of their enactment, consi- 
dered as mere dead letter, and cannot after a deep sleep 
of about one hundred years’be now revived. 

This- important fact being thus ascertained, it mhy 
not prove an unintertaining excercise for the contempla- 
tive enquirer into the progrefs of the human mind, to trace 
some of the most obvious causes of the marked want of 
sucecfs in the many attempts that have been made to en- 
force these laws, : 

It has been already hinted that the whole system oi 
these laws was disrelithed by the people at large, because 
of their despotic tendency. This, and the trouble that 
attended the execution of them, joined to the little 
necefsity that was felt for having recourse to them, were 
the manifest causes of their being at first neglected ; 
and fhe inaccuracies and contradictions that were gradu- 
ally accumulated by the multiplicity of these crude enact- 
ments, came at last to be so numerous and glaring, that no 
force of penalties could induce any body of men, who 
were endowed with common sense, even to attempt to 
carry into execution what evidently exceeded the power 
of man to accomplih; for the uses. that might be of these 
very inaccuracies were {not at that time fully discove- 
red, any more than they are generally adverted to at 
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To explain this matter the more clearly, I must tres- 
pafs a littie further on the readers patience by quoting 
one statute more, the very last which was enacted on 
this subject. It bears date September 1. 1691, William 
and Mary, Par, 1. Sefs. 7. chapter 21: It * ratifies and 
“ approves a/l former acts of parliament, and proclania- 
“ tions of council, for reprefsing of beggars, and main- 
“‘ taining and employing the poor,” and, mominatim, the 
acts of 1579, 1592, 1597; 1600, 1617, 1663, 1672; 
“¢ and all proclamations of the privy council for the ends 
foresaid.” Thus all the acts ate allowed to be of equal 
force ; and no person can with impunity countervail any 
one of these statutes: but the attentive réader cannot fail 
to have already remarked that these statutes clafh with each 
other in all the most material circumstances. To give 
examples of this, and to do this with the greater perspi- 
cuity I thall consider these laws in regard to the fol- 
lowing particulars; viz: . 

1. The persons appointed t6 make up the poor's 
rol. By the act 1579 this duty is entrusted to the 
provost and dailies within burgh, and the judge const- 
tute, be the kings commefsion in paroches to landwart. 
By act 166,, it is the berwors of each parifh, By act 
1672, it is the ministers and eiders of each parilh, who 
are to make up this list. By that cf 1692, it is the Jer;- 
tors, minister avd elders of every parith. 1693, it is the 
magistrates of royal burghs, and the beriors of vacant 
[country parithes ;] in both cases without either minister 
or eiders. Among this chaos of contradictions how is 
it pofsible to act without transgrefiing some law! . 

2.. Not lefs contradictory are the enactments in regard 
to the persons who ar: to pay, and the mode of apporti- 
oning the sums among them. By act .1 579, the at//in— 
bgbitants, of the parochin, fhall be taxed and stented ac- 
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cording to the estimation of their substance; 1 without ex- 
ception of persons. By that.of 1665, the ome half is to 
be paid by the deritors, and the other half by the ¢en- 
ants and pofsefsors, according to their means and sub- 
stance: by that of 1692, the one half is to be paid by 
the Aeritors,the other by the bouwse holders of the par-th. 
By that of 1693, in burghs royal, the magistrates are 
to stent..themselves, conform to such order and cusiom 
used and wont tn (aytug on stents, annuiiies, or other 
public burdens in the respective burgh as may be 
most effectual to reach all the inhabitants; and the he- 
ritors of several vacant [landwart ] parithes to stent them- 
selves for the maintenance of the respective poor. 

3. A still greater diversity takes place in regard to the 
application of the sums so stented. By the act 1579, it 
would seem that the whole of the thoney afsefsed. was to be 
applied to the use of the helplefs poor alone, and no part 
of it for the relief of those who weré capable of working. 
By the act 1663 on the contrary, the whole of this afsefs- 
ment is to be applied’for the support of those only who 
are able to work. This is still more specially provided 
for by the act 16723 whsre the poor who are unable to 
work are to be supported by the weekly collections at the 
kirk doors; and the stented afsefsments to be applied to 
the support of those in the correction-houses. By that 
of 1692, no distinction is made ; but this afsefsment is to 
be applied indiscriminately to the support of all the poor. 
By the act 1693 a distinction is again made: The whole 
afsefsment, and half the collections at kirk$ are to be ap- 
plied to the poor under the management cf the: heritors ; 
the remainder to be with the kirk sefsion. “ 

It would be tiresome to enumerate alb the contfadicti- 
ons that these laws authorise. ;In regard to the persons who 
are required to carry these acts into execution. It is at 
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different times the chancellor: magistrates : commisioners 
of excise; ‘thirrifs : justices’ of the peace: ministers 
afd-elders: the prefbeteries : heritors ministers and elders : 
heritors alone : commifsioners nominated by prefbeteries 
and appointed by the king: the lords of the privy 
council :—In fhort ‘no two Iaws can be found that do 
. not vary from each other in this respéct one way or other. 

The same variations take place with regard to 
the building of correction: houses; confimement and pu- 
nifhment of vagrants ; application of their work ; awar- 
ding their services and those of children. In fhort there 
is not one particular in which these laws do not vary from 
and contradict each ‘other, so that, let any person try to 
actin virtue of any one of them, it is impofsible for 
him to avoid going in direct opposition to the enactments 
of some other law which is of equal force with that he 
has chosen fer his guide. In these circumstances it is so 
far from being surprising that these acts have been suffe- 
red to remain in perpetual desuetude, that it would have 
been truly wonderful if this had not been the case. 

On. another account still would it have been impofsible 
to execute these laws. They are not only vague in their 
language, unintelligible, and contradictory of each other ; 
but they are deficient in some particulars so efsentially 
necefsary for their due execution, that if ever even the 
most feeble attempt had been made to carry them into 
effect, these defects must have been perceived and remé- 
died. For example, nothing is more obvious than the 
marked distinction that is made throughout the whole 
between the regulations for towns and those for Landwart 
parifhes. This’is marked by many of the acts, but pecu- 
liarly so by that of 1693, where the rule for taxing the 
burghs is the same with that of the stent and burden : 
But in countfy parithes. it is fixed to be by the rent. 
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This distinction: is obviously proper; but no provision 
has been made by! any of these laws for equalizing the 
tax; aceording to their substance, between the inhabitants 
of the town and. thé country parts of such parithes as 
consist in part of town and country; which is the case: 
in ;regard t6 nine parts in ten of the borough parithes in 
Scotland. ‘Should either the one or the other of these 
modes of afsefsment be adopted in such parifhes, great in- 
justice must ensue, If the mode of imposing the stent 
were to be adopted, the whole burden would fall on 
the town, and the country’ part of the patith would be 
wholly exempted ; and if the reat, whether valued or real, 
be fixed on-as the rule, the burden would fall chiefly on 
the country; and be scarcely at all felt by the town. 
This evil must have been felt at the very beginning when 
the law was first enforced, and a remedy must then have 
heen. provided for it; but as no remedy for this evil 
has been provided, it affords another undeniable proof that 
these Jaws have been suffered to lie dead continually, aad 
of course that they cannot now be revived. In this res- 
pect'they are exactly like the laws enactéd for enforcing 
an uniformity of weights and measures, which are nume- 
rous, and are’ strictly commanded to be enforced, under 
the severest penalties, but never have been enforced, 
and are now justly deemed obsolete by all mankind, though, 
these wore even sanctioned by the solemn act of the u- 
nion ‘itself. ; 

Yet notwithstanding these circumstances, it is well 
known that attempts have been of late years sometimes 
made to revive these laws; and that, in several. places, 
a poors rate has been actually imposed on the inhabitants, 
under the supposed authority of these laws. ‘This fact be- 
ing known, it induces many people to believe that these 
laws are undoubtedly binding at present. This however 
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would be a very fallacious inference from the fact: For 
if the people in any district thall snbmit to 4n afsefsment, 
however illegal, without applying, # a proper manner, for. 
legal redrefs, who. ean hinder them ? The judges?are'not 
to gu ubout like knights errant to-seek adventures. © It is 
enough if they afford protettion to those: who. proper/y 
claim it; and there is not yet on record a single instance 
of a solemn decision of the supreme court of this nation 
it which she rea/ merits of this cause’ were at ifsue. 
I have never indeed heard of ‘ah’ attempt’ to ‘rest 
this claim of protection on its: only sure footing, that of 
the obsolete nature of a// the laws respecting poor’s rates, 
execpt in my own case; and there, the decision was a. 
lone prevénted from talsing place by the pursuers ‘aban. 
doning their cause. 
_ There is no doubt but there are decisions of inferior 
courts upon several lefser points respecting these laws; 
but a decision of a single inferior judge who, through in= 
dolence, ignorance, or prejudice, (and what man is not 
liable to sach errors ?) might have given an erroneous de- 
cision, even if the cause had been faitly brought» before 
him ; but the instances ef decisions of inferior conrts that 
have fallen under my own observation have been in gene- 
ral of a natere widely different from that... One man, for 
instatice refused to pay the tax under the pretext that he 
ought te have been stented according to his ve/ved, not 
his rea/ rent. But if he admitted that a majority of the 
heritors' had legal power to: afsefs. the whole heritors of 
the parith according to their wa/ued rent, he must, by the 
same concefsion, admit that they had a power if they plea- 
sed to stent hini according to the rea/ rent, for the act 
1663 which confers theone of these powers as clearly con- 
fets the other upon them his plea was therefore good 
2@t nothing, and he must of course be cast. 
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In the same manner, fhould any one undertake to de- 
fend himself by maintaining a negative proposition; al- 
leging, for instance, that he, a gentleman, an inhabitant 
in a town, had been rated in proportion to his rent, 
which was contrary to the act 1693, seeing it requires 
that all the inhabitants of burghs fhould be rated in pro- 
portion to their stent, to which no man whe is not in 
trade is afsefsed, still his plea would not be good, be- 
cause the pursuers could produce the positive law 
of 1692 by which the minister, heritors, and elders of e- 
very parith are allowed to stent all the inhabitants: and e - 
positive enactment must always prevail over a negative 
proposition. By a similar mode ‘of reasoning. fhould a 
merchant who had been afsefsed to the poor’s rate accor- 
ding to the stent roll by the act 1693, refuse to pay it, al- 
leging he fhould have been afsefsed according to his 
rent, as by the act 1663 yet he also must be cast, seeing 
he has been afsefsed according to a positive law that ne- 
ver has been repealed. 

I am at some pains to explain these circumstances, be- 
cause to men who are unacquainted with the precision 
that is necefsary in legal investigations, these conclusions 
would by no means appear to be obvious. And because 
it gives us an opportunity to observe, that if we fhall once 
admit the authority of these laws, we'fhall thut ourselves 
up in a labyrinth irom which it will be in vain to attempt 
to extricate ourselves; for the very contradictory en- 
actments in these laws would thus tend to give a most 
unlimited and despotic power to those who teok the 
management of the poor’s funds, that nothing could re- 
sist. The poor’s laws of England are intclerable ; but, 
considered in this point of view, the poor’s laws of Scot- 
land, if recogised as in force, would be a thousand times 
more intolerable and destructive ; because they would en 
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able the executors of these laws to make use of one clafs 
of persons against another to fleece them at will, and then 
by siding with those who had been already weakened 
they might employ them for robbing, those who had al- 
ready fleeced themselves; and thus they might go round 
and round, pillaging every clafs of inhabitants by turns. 
This is a very important subject, and I hope few of 
my readers will judge it impertinent in me to endeavour to 
imprefs those who have not reflected upon it, with a sense 
of the necefsity of not hastily overlooking it as a trivial 
matter. With that view I fhall beg leave.to state a few 
facts respecting this subject which actually did occur in 
the parifh of South Leith ; not with an intention to re- 
flect on any individual but merely to thow what has hap- 
pened, and what may naturally be expected to occur in 
every such case. 
The inhabitants of South Leith were called together 
by public advertisement to meet in the kirk on a 
certain day to consider of the means of provi: 
ding for the poor. When they did meet, it is natural 
to suppose that most of them were totally unacquainted 
with the poors laws: They were told that the ordinary 
poor’s funds of the parifh were not sufficient to supply the 
wants of the poor, and that there was a necefsity of pro- 
viding for these wants by an afsefsment. The person 
who took the lead on this occasion was prepared ty 
point out the way in which they ought legally to pro- 
ced; and he proclamation of 1692 was read to 
them as the Jaw which fhould regulate their con- 
duct on that occasion. By this law the hertiors, minis. 
ter and e/ders are authorised to afsefs the parifh, one 
half of which afsefsment was to be born by the Aeritors, 
and the other half by the Aeuse holders, (who on this o¢- 
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casion were confounded with the tenants) of the. parith, 
Asa vast majority of the heritors present, were mercan- 
tile people, and others pofsefsing small property in the 
bargh, it no doubt would appear to them 2 trifling mat- 
ter to submit to an afsefsment that would scracely affect 
them at all, while it would be. principally paid by three 
or four men of great landed property in the country 
parts of the parith,, and their tenants. The proposition 
was therefore readily afsented to bya great majority, 
in number, of the proprietors present ; and an alsefsment 
of one foilling im the pound of real rent was instantly de- 
creed; Which was afterwards found to amount to about 
L. 700 per annum, though the greatest alleged deficien- 
cy of the poors funds did not exceed L. 50. 

Several meetings were afterwards held in prosecution of 
this plan before any objections were made to it in form. 
‘At length the tenants in the country parts of the parith 
presented a petition and remonstrance against the ine- 
quality of the afsefsment, pointing out the hardthips to 
which they were thus subjected in comparison of others, 
aud praying, that if a poor’s rate was to be continued, 
a mode of afsefsment might be adopted that thould more 
equally affect all the inhabitants according to their sub- 
stance.. The petition appeared so reasonable to most of 
the considerate persons in the meeting, that they expref- 
sed their sense of the willingnefs with which they fhould 
agree to it,if they were not prevented by the letter of the 
law from complying with it. A person present, took that 
opportunity of remarking that the afsefsment had been 
made quite contrary to the mode that the law required for 
Roya! burghs, which, if adhered to, would have removed 
the evil complained of; and having taken up a printed co- 
py of the proclamations of the privy council above quoted, 
that was lying on the table, he read the clause in that of 
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1693, ordering that they thould be there. afsefsed accor 
ding to their stent. This seemed to operate on the whole 
imecting like a fhock of electricity; and the cry from every 
quarter was “ where is that law.” ‘They were thowed 
the law, and were told it was in the very next page to 
that which they had followed for two years past (for so 
long the poor’s rate had continued) with such implicit o- 
bedience. 

T quote this fact as a striking proof of the facility, with 
which men in similar circumstances may be induced to a- 
dopt a conduct that, in the end, may prove ruinous to them- 
selves and others, without perceiving it. The inhabitants of 
South Leith are, many oi them, sensible intelligent well 
disposed men :—-Men. however, who though well acquain- 
ted with mercantile affiirs, and attentive to their own 
proper businefs, cannot be supposed to be well versed in 
the niceties of legal discriminations, or deeply read in the 
laws of the land. They had relied, on this occasion, as 
must ever happen in similar cases, on the justnefs of the 
information of the person who had taken the lead in this 
businefs, and who had not thought proper to embarrafs them 
with any ‘other law than that which he thought the most 
convenient to inforce. They were wise enough, however, 
on this occasion to see, that at a future period it might 
happen that this last quoted act might come to be infor— 
ced; and they were clear enough sighted to perceive at 
once, that if ever this thould happen, it would alter their 
circumstances very much to the worse in regard to the 
poor’s laws. And from that moment a sensible diminu- 
tion in their zeal for enforcing the poor’s rate was percep- 
tible. = 
Nor did the people in the parith of South Leith act on 
this occasion in a manner different from what might have 
been expected. On such occasions, some individual, in- 
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fluenced by motives of self interest, pique, or caprice, will , 
always take the lead, and be at pains to pave the way 
for effecting his purposc, while the, majority of the people, 
regardlefs of him, and attemtive to their dwn concerns, are 
at No ‘pains to trace his mode of procedure. This per« 
sen contrives to get the people convened—«represeats to 
them the neeefsity of the case—points out the means that 
he says the law has provided for remedying the evil com- 
plained’ of, and afks the opinion of the meeting, what is 
to be done. The persons he has, secretly prepared, propose 
that the law which he has pointed out {thould:be entorced : 
others support the motion, and it is adopted; though per-: 
haps not one individual there present knows whether the 
law mentioned be contradictory of other laws, or indeed 
knows any thing more about the matter than has just been 
mentioned to them, 

By these means certain persons are invested with 
powers of exacting money from individuals, which the 
majority of the people in the parith must naturally deem 
legal, and whith cannot of course be resisted but by a 
legal discufsion. In general, a committee vested with full 
powers, will be appointed to act in absence of the meet- 
ing ; and persons of the most respectable character io the 
parith will be nominated as members of that committee, 
with liberty for all other heritors who fhall choose it:to 
attend its meetings (this at least was the case in South 
Leith) ; but persons of the highest rank and greateft busi- 
néfs, soon become tired of attending such committecs, and 
they naturally come in a fhort time to be’ attended only 
by the projector and a few creatures of his own, who by 


, being owners of a house, perhaps of five pounds rent, 


come within the description of heritors, and under their 
sanction, the projector, who is the sole manager and direc- 
tor of these his humble dependants, and who on this oc- 


* 
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casion are proud of being made to act the farce of ‘his su- 
periors, is authorised to do just what he pleases, 

- In South’ Leith the irate afsefsed was 1. Shilling in the 
pound of real rent ; one half to be paid-by the hetitors 
and the other by the:tenants. A committee thus constitu- 
ted however, upon the representation of different, persons, 
took upon them to moderate-the. rate$ at - pleasure. ',One 
principal tendnt, on such representation, got his rate. miti- 
gated, to that of threepence in the pound. . Another who 
it dhould .seems happened not to be quite so great, a fa- 
vourite, was rated, at somewhat. more than three pence 
haif penny. : A chird was made to pay. a fraction more 
than fourpence. And: drom -a fourth, a widow, woman, 
the full sixpence was, rigidly exacted.. When the mem- 
bers of the committee were civilly .afked by one of those 
concerned, to give a reason why these persons, who were 
all confefsediy under the same clafs of temapts, were not 
all rated. alike, no other answer was given but that such 
was the pleasure of the, committee. 

It. requited: na. depth of legal-knowlege to perceive 
id this cas¢ that the committee must have exceeded their 
powers, bat it required much» prudence: and sagacity, to 
perceive how. this evil could be remedied without creating 
a greater. ‘Lo attempt to seek sedrefs at law would be 
attended with great difficulties ; because the person ag- 
grieved must bear the whole expence of the law: suit 
himself, whereas those complained of, would have ‘the 
public money to apply in .theix, owa, defence, .as they 
ceuld plead that they were acting merely in obedience 
to the directions of the committee. In this way thou- 
sands may be opprefsed without being able to seek a re- 
medy, even if they knew that the law, would certainly 
afford them that remedy, and tens of thousands, may con- 
tinne to be for years aggricved without, having the 
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means of knowing with any degree of certainty that they 
have been treated in an illegal manner; thus would a 
kind of arms be put into the hands of a few individuals 
which they might wield at pleasure, to the great annoy- 
ance of their neighbours and to their own private emo- 
lument ; and though at the frst they might not perfectly 
know how to avail themselves of a// the advantages these 
arms afforded them over the defencelefs persons subject- 
ed to their sway, yet they would learn 4y degrees to use 
them with dexterity. 

To guard against this irresistible power, no other 
means of defence would remain but to give this fierce 
Cerberus a sop, and take care never to irritate him. The 
farmer who was careful to please, by sending to him op- 
portunely, a fat goose or turkey, a pair of fine Capons, a 
nice pig, or such articles, would be sure to find his rate 
properly moderated ; and he who dared te dispute the will 
of this parifh despot would be sure to feel the effects of 
his indignation by an exaggerated afsefsment. 

Such are the natural, and indeed the unavoidable con- 
sequences of attempting to give force to laws that ena- 
ble any man, or body of men, by the aid of public money 
entrusted under their management, to cope with indivi- 
duals, even where the law is clear and definite; but 
where the laws are intricate, perplexed and contradic. 
tory, it gives such infinite room for the wrang- 
lings of lawyers \-hen liberally paid, that there would be 
no: pofsibility. of ever clearing up eny point whatever. 
No resource therefore remains but boldly to cut, instead 
of attempting to untie this Gordian knot, and decidedly 
to sweep way at once all these crude statutes as dead 
and uselefs lumber, which having been allowed already 
to sleep, many of them for more than 200 years, can 
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‘. viewed in no other light by every considerate person 
than as long since enterely dead, in the legal sense of that 
word. 

Had opportunity permitted, I intended to have made 
some remarks on the proper management of the poor 
in towns ; the only case, that the: natives of Scotland have 
not been able hitherto to manage properly ; from which 
circumstance, some temptation has been given to suspect 
that a poor’s rate might, in some situations, be necefsary: 
And farther, to thow that this is an evil that admits of a 
much easier cure than that which has been proposed: But 
circumstances do not permit me at present, to enter into 
this discufsion. Should this work, ever be resumed it may 
then be done. 

To conclude. Nothing but a deep sense of the great 
importance of a due knowledge of this very intricate sub- 
ject by the people at large in this country, to.its future 
prosperity.and well being,and a desire to fulfil the engage- 
ments I had come under to my readers, could have indu- 
ced me to enter with so much precision, on the investiga- 
tion of this subject. I have done it with fidelity ; and J 
trust that those who fhall go over the same ground after 
me will find it bas been done with all the accuracy that 
the limits, which I had prescribed to myself would permit, 
I bequeath this investigation as a legacy to my coun- 
trymen, that when I am gone, it may remain as a slight 
memorial to thow, that I have not lived entirely in vain, 


Dec. 27th. 1793 J. A. 
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ON THE DELAYS INCIDENT TO THE COURT 
Or Szsston. 
Continued from p. 310. 
To the Lord President of the Court of Sefsion. 


LETTER XilI. 
_ My Lorp. 


THE justice of Sir William Blackstone’s observations 
must be obvious to any person who has ever seen the 
two modes of adducing evidence by witnefses. The one 
which he calls she private and secret examination taken 
down before an officer or his clerk, is in daily observance a- 
mong us; and of the other, the open Englt/h mode, we 
have frequent examples in our own criminal procedure 
where the very method so justly celebrated, is exactly 
followed. ' 

I am satisfied it would be highly beneficial to us to a- 
dopt the same plan of examining witnefses in our civil 
causes, and if it were confined to the mere establifbing 
of disputed facts the change would neither be difficult nor 
hazardous. 

The judges who hold our circuit courts, or justice aires, 
are all of them lords of Se/siow as well as justictary, and 
so judges in the supreme civil as well as criminal court. 
They are accustomed to the taking of evidence in that 
manner, and are in the habit of summing up evidence and 
drawing the attenfion of the jury tothe real merits of 
the cast before them. Indeed scarcely a point of law 
or practice can occur for which they have not a prece- 
dent, in our own civil or criminal proceedings, 
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. Even their clerk is always conversant in civil as ; well as 
criminal matters ; and not a macer or inferior officer of 
court is wanting to them; So that for the proving 
of facts by the verdict of a jury, we have nothing to 
berrow, nothing to adopt, even from the admirable system 
of the law of England; and no new  establith- 
ment ‘to form for creating expence to government, or oc- 
casionyng embarrafsment or inconvetiiency of any sort 
to ourselves ; unlefs perhaps detaining at the circuit towns 
for a few days longer; the judges and juries already af- 
sembled there. 

When a proof is once allowed by the lord onli 
nary, the witnefses might be cited to appear be+ 
fore the ensuing ciscuit court of that district ;* 
and being there examined in presence of the judges and 
jury, the jury could: (from their own notes, and without 
having the evidence taken down in writing) return a ver- 
dict of proved or not proved on each different point of fact 
remitted to their cogniznace ; which verdict would of 
course be recorded by the clerk, and the case remitted 
by the judges back to the lord adie by whom the 
proof was granted. 

At present the allegations of parties are vague and 
often extremely artful. They take in alarge field, so as to 
comprehend the chance of profiting either by any defect 
in the advetsary’s proof, or by any dark or dubious expref- 
sions in a party’s own proof; that can readily be twisted 
by him to his own advantage. - ’ 

But parties would not have the same temptation toe 
practise this kind of refinement and stratagem, if they 


* It might easily be so appointed by act of parliament; and letters 
of first and second diligence might be granted both together, so as 
not only to cite the witnelses, but at once compe/ th:m to appear. 
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knew that the verdict of a jury, was to fix unalterably 
all the disputed facts in the cause. And still further to 
prevent any degrading practices and to bring the parties 
to an. ifsue on the several points affirmed on the one hand, 
and denied on the other, the judge might, by a special 
interlocutor, ascertain what the different averments of 
parties were, before sending the cause to proof. Wheu 
a party offers a proof by witnefses, and when such a 


proof is revevant, he is uniformly ordained to give in 
a condesahdence, or specification of the facts he under- 


takes to prove, which condescendence is alwaysfollowed with 
answers, and these generally with replies. and duplies. 
This practise would still be followed; and upon-advising 
the whole. the lord ordinary might find at 1s averred by the 
pursuer, that so and so 1s the case, which is dented by the 
defendér, and the defender averrs so, and so, on the con- 
trary. As also, that so and so, is further averred by the pur- 
suer ; and so furth. 

The efsence of the relevant allegations of parties might 
be thus comprised in a few sentences. And when either 
party was difsatisfied with the lord ordinary’s finding in 
those respects, such party might represent to his eaten: 
or, if necefsary, might reclaim to the court. 

- But in all cases I submit to your lordthip that there 
cught to be a 4na/ interlocutor, fixing the precise points 
to be proved pro and con, before a proof is allowed, so as 
the jury may be able to confine their verdict to those facts 
remitted to them, and such relative facts as have an im- 
mediate and plain tendency to establifh the same thing. 

’ For the sake of informing the judgas and jury on the 
subject of the proof allowed, the act and commi/sion ought 
to be printed, and copies of it distributed to them in due 
time before leading the proof. By this means, and by the 
previous explanations of counsel, who will no doubt be 
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heard on both sides before the proof begins, it will be 
rendered easy fr the judges and jury to proceed with 
certainty and effect. I am, &c. Lenrutus. 


From the same to the same. 





Lerrer xiv, 


Mr.Loap, 

your éwo experience will inform you, how much time 
and trouble would be saved to the court, by the special 
werdict of a jury on each disputed point of fact, in place 
ef voluminous mutual prowfs, and long winded argu- 
ments upon them, suppoftted by probabilities and conjec- 
tures. 

Such an alteration, would afford time to the inner-house 
to examine in their own presence,all the witnefses adduced 
in procefies of reduction, declarators of property, provings of 
the tenor, and other actions, that are peculiar to the sup- 
reme court ; in taking which proofs, the whole lords would 
form a venerable jury, and could find in the terms of a 
special verdict npon cach disputed point, without taking 
down the evideace in writing, any more than a commoa 
jury. 

In other cases of an intricate nature, or where a sus- 
picion of fraud arose, the Lord Ordinary could make 
Avisandum to the court, and order imformatiens, so as 
the whole lords might appoint the witnefses tu be exa- 
mined in theirown presence, or remit to ithe Circuit Court, 
to have the proof taken there, as they saw cause. 

A depositien to lie im retentis, ought to be taken by the 
whole court, if the witnefs can be brought before them, 
it being a matter of consequence as well as difficulty, to. 
give his testimony the same appearance, and imprefsion 
in writing, as the witnefs does himself in the delivery. 

When one or more of the witnefSes are abroad or un- 
able to attend in court, these ought to be examined fist, 
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‘and their depositions “fhould be made a part of the pré- 
cefs before it goes to the jury. But the court ought not 
to listen easily to the demand of examining such witnef- 

es: But on the contrary fhould, oblige the party re- 
quiring their evidence, tocondescend previously on what 
he knows they can say ; and also of what he can prove 
(as far‘as he knows and believes) by the evidence of his 
other witnefses, The adverse party thoyld likewise be 
allowed to answer his condescendence ; and indeed replies 
and duplies ought to follow, that the court may be able to 
judge as far as pofsible, whether the testimony of those wit- 
nefses be really necefsary or not. 

The production ought to be compleat before -a proof 
is allowed. But when a case once comes before a jury, 
the proof ought to proceed without regard to the sicknefs 
or absence of the most material witnefs ; for if the small- 
est opening be left for delay, a proof will then be a more 
tedious matter than it is at present, as the Circuit Courts 
only afsemble twice a-year. 

If the pursuer is not ready with his proof, the defend- 
er fhould be allowed to go on with his proof, on which 
a verdict ought to follow ; bearing however that it pro- 
cecds upon the defenders proof only; and the verdict 
being reported to the lord ordinary, his lordfhip onght to 
afsothzre the defender with full expences, 

Even if the defender fhould bring no proof he will 
fall to be afsoilizied with expences, because if nothing is 
establifhed against him, he may think that no proof is 
hecefsary on his part. But in either case, power must be 
reserved to the pursuer to bring a new action afterwards 
upon the same grounds, otherwise great injustice might 
be done to him, somtimes without any fault of his own. 

When the enus proband: lies upon the defender, and 
te fails to bring forward his witnefses, the pursuer’s proof 
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ought, in the like manner to proceed, and decreet, with 
expences ought to follow, in the pursuer’s favour, reser- 
ving to the defender, the benefit of an action of repeti- 
tion. 
' But no such reservation ought to be made for either 
party, if any witnefses have been examined for them be- 
fore the jury. : 
And I would have no new verdict or trial excepting 
of the fact,in cases where the above reservations are previ- 
ously made : Or in the still stronger case of a reduction of 
the proceedings on relevant grounds in law. I am &c, 
Lenrutus. 


From the same to the same. 
LETTER XV, 


My orp. 

The minute book of the court is of signal use, as it 
apprises a party of every act and decreet pronounced a- 
gainst him, in time sufficient to have them recalled; but 


jt would still be much more serviceable, if every alee 
and finding were also inserted in it. 

The same’ article may enter the minute book, szx, 
eight, ten, perhaps twelve times succefsively, on repeated 
applications to the Lord Ordinary and the court, for an 
alteration of the judgement ; but if two consecutive 
interlocutors of the Lord Ordinary were fina/ like two in. 
terlocutors of the court, the same act or decreet would 
oniy be three times repeated init. The clerks afsistants 
would therefore have time to minute every interlocutor 
that an ordinary signs his name to, if it were only allow. 
ing a party to give im a duply. 

It would seem that a judgement given against a party 
ppon his own fhewing must be well founded; and there 
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for that a representation or a reclaiming petition might 
be safely refused without answers; but experience fhows 
us’ the contrary. The statement of a party is always 
imperfect as well as partial, and often raises a suspicion 
or prejudice against his plea, which is only removed by 
the statement of his adversary compared with his own, 
or in other words by a full knowledge of the whole 
case. 

Accordingly it often happens that after a first reclaim- 
ing petition is refused without answers, the petitioner ulti- 
mately carries his cause by means of a second petition 
and answers, without the emerging of any fact Rot for— 
merly known in the cause. 

It even happens that the court, on considering the whole 
circumstances of a particular case, determine it on 
grounds not stated to them in the Pleadings, and of which 
the parties had no previous notion. 

We may therefore conclude, that to aii a represen- 
tation or a reclaiming petition without answers, is incon- 
sistent with a considerate, just and uniform rule of deci- 
sion." 

I am sorry to look back and observe, there is not one 
alteration suggested by me, to. your Lordthip that would 
not more or lefs affect the interests of the clerks of sef- 
sion, and of course that no change can be expected ip 
any material point, untill the clerks hall be provided 
with salaries from goverment, in place of their fees. 

The whole of the clerks fees amounts in a-year, to a~ 
bout L. se00, of which the six principal clerks enjoy 
three-fourth parts, and the six deputy clerks the remaining 
fourth. The number of new causes that come in annual- 
ly may be about 200@; but in one half of these ao procee- 
dings take place, owing to their clearnefs, or insignifi~ 
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cance, tr the indolence or inattention of the parties ;—the 
other half therefore is burthened with nine-teaths of the 
clerks fees, or a sum of 45@0l,and what is worse the burden 
falls most unequally upon the parties to them, as-no regard 
is had to the value or amount of the property in dispute. 
In so much that a pursucy who has but a small sum at 
stake and lefs ability to pay, if his cause be intricate, or if 
he meets with an obstinate antagznist, may have much 
more to pay for extracting his decreet alone than the whole 
of his debt amounts to; and perhaps little chance after 
all, of ever being able to recover it from the defen- 
der. 
The clerks themselves would gladly accept of salaries, 
as their fees are decreasing, owing to agreements and tran- 
sactions among litigants, which it is impofsible for them to 
prevent. I think the principal clerks would be well. con- 
tented with 6ool. a-year each, and the deputy clerks with 
200l, each ; which sums it would be the iaterest of the 
public to raise by a per centage on the value of the. pro- 
perty at stake in each cause, to be paid equally by pur- 
suers and defenders, if a grant of the salaries cannot, be 
obtained from government. 

It would further the law businefs of the country very 
much, if a month of the harvest vacation were added to the 
summer sefsion, as double the number of causes could be 
forwarded and determined in a continued sitting of three 
months, that would in a fhort sefsion of two months, pres 
ceded and followed by.a long vacation. Even the 
Christmas recefsjis a great interruption to. businefs, and 
it would be no small advantage to have it thortened, and 
limited to a single week. 

Before taking my leave of your lerdfhip, you will per- 
mit me to quote the words of the commentator, and ap- 
ply them to the, importance of the subject which | 
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have now left,“ Hoc autem publicé atilitatis causa 
constitutum est, ut litiut aliquis effet finis. Vin. ad 
Inst. L. 4. Tit. 12.” I remain with the utmost respect, 
your lordfhips most obedient, and most hnmble servant, 
Leyrvxus. 





CALLA AZETHIOPICA. 
Sir, we 2o the Editor of the Bee. 


-You mention in your Bee, (vol. rath, p. 258) that the 
plant called Calla, ethiopca is capable of withstanding the 
rigour of our climate; we have the same plant now 
(January 17.) standing in the botanic gardens at Edin- 
burgh, exposed to the open air, with seven or eight 
strong flower buds upon it. Were the natutalists of the 
age to pay more attention to the culture, guahties and 
constitution of plants, they would be of more use to their 
country than by indulging their present insatiable thirst for 
new discoveries. I am your obedient servant, Odservator. 


es 








ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON THE LARCH 


woopD. 


To the many uses specified, (Bee, vol. xvii.) of larch 
wood, I have to add theffollowing facts communicated bya 
gentleman who dined in company with admiral Greig, last 
time he was in Scotland. The admiral at that time was 
extremly warm in praises of that wood, and mentioned 
in particular that for fhip plank nothing could equal it: 
He also said that he had seen many a peasant’s hut in the 
northern parts of Rufsia, that having been covered with 
chingles of larch wood, had been known to remain perfect. 
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ly sound, without needing the smallest repair for mote 
than a hundred years ; of the rapidity of its vegetation, 
the following fact is very satisfactory. 


Account of two larch trees, now growing at Dunkeld, 
communicated by Mr Scougal, gardener to the 


Duke of Athol. 

Tue larch trees. are fifty years old; they are 120 feet 
high, three feet and a half in diameter, one yard above 
the ground ; and are said to contain 110 cubic feet of 
wood éach, in the trunk, exclusive of the branches. We, 
generally plant from 159 to 200 thousand \larches every 
year. The young larches here have in -general grown 
three feet this summer over all -the plantations. They 
thrive better on the heights than the Scotith firs.. 

November roth. 1793. 


ANECDOTE OF PETER THE GREAT, 
Commu cated by Arcticus. 
For the Bee. 

Wettst the Czar worked incognito as a thip-wright at Sardam in 
Holland, to acquire that knowledge which must ever cover him 
with immortal honour, he contracted a sort of friendfhip with a 
blunt honest fkipper named /Veebes who had a thip building thefe, 
and on which the emperor occasionally worked. 

During the construction of his vefsel, Peter inquired of Weebesfor which 
trade he intended her wven ready, and was answered by theseaman, that 
he had heard so much of the g.«2t encouragement ofiered by the}Czar 
of Moscvy.to those who frequented his new port and city, that he had 
some thoughts of naming his thip the Sz Petersburgh, and making his 
first voyage there, more especially ds that measure was strongly 
commended by his. merchant Mr Lu/fies of Amsterdam, who had in 
that. case promised him a letter tohis correspondent in Rufsia Mr Fere- 
my Meyer*, who would procure him a goodeargo. This scheme gaev 


* Mr Randolph meyér son to the gentleman named in the anec« 
dote is still living here, and is an acquaintance of Arcticus. 
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much pleasute to the Czar, as he liked the man, so that he not only en- 


couraged him in it, but likewise gave him a letter to a particular 


friend. in St Peterfburgh, who would thow him every civility, and 
make him, acquainted with his family, a set of plain honest mercantile 
people who would co-operate with Mr Meyer in furnifhing the cargo, 
and give him for certain, a hearty welcome if he was not arrived to 
do it himself. Weebes thanked the Rufsian thip-wright for his 
kkindnefs with & hearty squeeze by the hand, and actually did arrive 
at St Peterfburgh soon after the emperor, who was working in his ad- 
mirality on the south bank of the river, and communicating to his 
people the knowledge he nad so nobly acquired, when a new Holland 
thip saluted it, which he instantly recollected to be the same he had 
worked on at Sardam commanded by his favourite tar. Peter hur- 
tied immediately home in his working drefs, a garb well suited to the 
scene he was going to act, and had arrived.at his cottage palace 
not far from the old change, (still entered with reverence by those 
who admire real greatnefs,) before Weebes had got all ready to come 
afhore. 

A Mr Blane captain of the port, the same to whom Peter had 
recommended the Skipper, went on board without discovering his func- 
tion, and after inquiring the name of the thip &c. afked if he had 
not a letter for him from a friend who had now got home himself, 
and would fhow him those civilities in person; which he had at Sar- 
dam committed to the care of another Weebes was highly delight- 
éd to find he had a friend and acquaintance in a strange country, and 
hurried with Blane to see him, after begging that gentleman to help 
him to sthuggle afhore a few presents to Michailof’s family, (the Czar’s 
travelling sirjname.) Peter was waiting with impatience on the quay 
for his debarkation, and after kindly embracing Skipper Weebes, 
conducted him to his humble dwelling, which indeed the Hollander 
found so much so, from the furniture and every thing around him, that 
he had no high idea of his power to procure the promised cargo, and 
seeméd soon impatient to see Mr Meyer, by way of having two strings 
to his bow. 

The Czar in the mean time said he must call his wife Kate before 
they proceeded any further, who would be happy tosee a friend who 
had been kind to him at Sardam ; and that amiable princefs appear- 
ed on being sent for, with refrefhments on a salver in the stile of 
Ruisia, i. ¢. amongst the clafs of people, the imperial couple were re- 
pfesenting, and with all that native dignity and grace, for which the 
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, was $6 remark ble. Weebes was moré struck with the fair Cathrine 
than with any thing he yet had seén, and taking his pipe out of his 
mouth, which he was smoaking accofding to ¢ustom, not only gave 
her a hearty smiack, but a famtiliar slap on the thoulder, exclaiming 
that Peter was a lucky dog and had made no bad choice. 

The presents were now lugged out from his ewn, and Blane’s pock- 
ets, and thrown into the Frow’s lap, telling her at the same time that 
a piece of Holland in the number, would make such fhirts as never 
yet had coveted her fair back, and that fhe would dick ber dips ‘after 
ati excellent cheese made by his dwn Frow for the occasion. 

Whilst Peter and Cathrine were highly enjoying this natural scene, 
his favourite prince Menchikoff, whom none durst stop, abruptly 
éntered the room on some prefsing businefs drefsed in his ribbon, star, 
€&c. and liad like to have spoiled all, as the Skipper jumped up, and 
afked the emperor in a whisper who the great man was, and what 
he wanted. Money, replyed Petcr in the same low voice, for some 
timber we have got from his éstatc, as you know these gentry are al- 
ways needy; and under pretence of paying him went out for a moment, 
and dispatched the prince. However he was not “equally fortunate 
in keeping up the de ception a thort time afterwards, when the guard 

being relieved, a circumstance the emperor had forgot to prevent, al- 
though he had ordered it tokeep out of sight, the field marfhal But- 
terline then captain of the guards matched into the room, and announ- 
ced the change im the loud voice of military etiquette. This second 
unexpec.ed interruption evercame Peters patience, in'so much, that 
ie forgot himself so far, as to give a stamp with his foot, which sent 
the marfhal to the right about faster than he came in; but the sport 
was over, foron looking round, Peter saw his Satdam mesmate, stuck up 
azainst the wall with his cap in his hand, and-his pipe dropt at his 
feet; and all he could now say could no longer persuade him that he, 
was the fhip building merchant: he had so long paised for no 
said the honest tar, I see that I have been making so free with the 
Czar himself, and am quite unhappy at the smack and slap I gave the 
Emprefs; for it must have been her whom I treated so rudely. Pe- 
ter after a hearty laugh, soon dispelled his fears, by sending for Cath- 
tine to receive his apology, on condition he took another kifs at the 
end of it, and stayed dinner with him, when he would conduct him 
to change, and introduce him to his merchant. - 
The Czar was better than his word both here and.in Holland, for 
he not only presented Weebes in person to Mr Meyer, on publi¢ 
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change as kis particular friend, but made him a present of his first gar- 
go, sending at the same time an imperial edict to the custam-house, 
that the thip St Peterfbargh on which the Gzar had worked, thould 
have liberty as long as the could float, to bring each voyage to the 
amount of rooo rubles worth of merchandize free ofall duties; 
and. this vefsel did actually frequent our port an these terms 
under three different tkippers, ; Weebes, Aukezeibles, and Wolke- 
zeibles, the last of whom was here in her as late as the year 1776, as 
is well remembered by your correspondent, 
ARcTIcUSs, 

——sS ee 

I have now given you, Mr Editor, several anecdotes to illustrate 

the rea? character of the great man, whose works and great designs 

[have so long been admiring on the spot ; and which it certainly was 
a great lofs to his subjects, that he did not live to finith, as a long in- 
terval of time elapsed between his death, and the reign of the pre- 
sent enlightened sovereign who has done somuch. AndI cannot 
help thinking, but that it is from such traits of character that we 
must now judge of the dispositions of a man, whom it has been a sort 
ef fathion amongst the present philanthropic republicans to decry as « 
tyrant, because he cut off the heads of some of the old Rufsian pre-~ 
torian guards, or Strelits, (so much like the new parisian,) whom he 
caught in the sacred duty of rebelling against their lawful sovereign, 
who was attempting to discipline and civilize thém ; and because he 
carried a cudgel, with which he belaboured the levellers of that day,. 
when he found them dividing property that did not belong to 
them. 

For my own part, SiryI have long considered Peter the Great, with 
regard to the use of his dubeen, as the £night errant oi a barbarous em- 
pire, carrying a cudgel instead of a dance; for the protection of wi- 
dows, orphans, and tlie opprefsed in general, and from which neither 
riches, birth nor rank put aculprit in safety: nay it wasonly tothe great 
that the Dubeen was formidable, for I never heard of his condescen. 
ding to use it on the peasants, a clafs of men he governed and kept 
to their duty, rather hy example than severity, putting hisown hard 
to every work, joking and conversing with them familiarly on all oc- 
casions, so that never was a sovereign more beloved and popular a- 

mongst the lower clafs of his subjects, nor more feared by the high- 
6r. 
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A most langhable instance of this last fact, happened in the pre- 
sent reign, when Cathrine the 11. surrounded by her nobles, planted 
at the foot of tue heroe’s tomb, in the ancient church of the Peters- 
burgh fort, the standards and other military trophies taken at the me- 
morable naval battle of Chisne. 

The celebrated Rufsian orator Archbifhop Platon who officiated 
on the occasion, called out repeatedly during an eloquent sermon.’ 
“ Look up Peter and see what the navy you created has now done un- 
der the immortal Cathrine, look up Great Peter, and behold the Tur- 
kifth banners which insulted thee on the Pruth, now planted at the 
foot of thy tomb,” &¢ ; in fhort the orator repeated these invocations 
89 often in different parts of his discourse, and cailed upon Peter ‘to 
Zook up with,so nuch fervor and power of voice and language, that- 
as the story: goes, one of the much affected audience, an did officer, 
pulled him gently by the robe, and begged him for God’s sake to 
speak a little lower, lest he thould really awake the Czar, who might 

*have his Dubeen in the coffin with him. 
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TO THE READERS OF THE BEE. 


Tue Editor begs leave to return grateful acknowledgements to his 
subscribers for the encouragement they have given to him in the 
prosecution of this work ; particularly to those who hy their punctual 
pay : ents have enabled him thus far to fulfil his engagements to the 
publ. : bet he is sorry to. be obliged to remark thu 4 there are a great 
many, who, regardlefs of the exprefs obligation they came under on 
their part, when they ordered the Bee, to make paymeuts at the 


end f . b volume, have been so tardy in this respect, as to make 
the accumulated debts now due on this account, amount to an enor- 
moussum. At the end of last year, when these scattered accounts 
were collected into one total, the sum then due was so great as to 
excite considerable anxiety to “he Editor, and he determined, during 
the curtency of t e present year, strictly to guard against its rising 
higher; he accordingly struck off his list such subscribers as he deemed 
doubtful, and adopted every method he could think of that did not 
verge on rudenefs, to keep it within due bounds; but with so little 
succefs, that instead of-dimini/bing, he has the mortification to find 
that these debts have, during that period, augmem*ed many hundred 
pounds. Thiscireumstanee has determined him to discontinue the Beg 
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atthe-end of the present volume, tili he thall at least see if payments 
canbe made so effectual, waphin a reasonable time, and if such arrange. 
ments catrbe made as to prevent the like inconvenience from being 
felt infature. Should that be the case, he may then perhaps resume his 
labours, which the communications of his distant correspondents, now 
only begitning to come in, will enable him to do, he hopes, with ad- 
ditional interest. ‘ 

In the mean time, the Editor's best thanks are due to his numer- 
@us correspondents for many valuable communications with which 
they have kindly favoured him. The limits of his publication prever- 
ted im from being able to avai! himself of many of these, which 
he heped to bring forward by degrees. But these have now accumu- 
lated so much, that it will require much time to go over the whole, 
and topick out those of greatest value. Indeed the making of this selec- 
tion appeared to him, for sometime past, such a formidable tafk, while 
so many othe things claimed hi; attenticn, that he has not been able 
to enter upon it ; nor to bring forward/even those papers of which | e 
had some general recollection, _ During the interval of relaxation that 
this suspension of businefs wil! afford, this selection may be made ; and 
thus he would have an opportunity of doing that justice to all his 
correspondents which he has ever most anxiously wifhed. 

But as he thinks, from the present aspect of things, the probability 
is that the work® will never be resumed by him, he considered it as 
an indispensible duty on his part, during the currency of the present 
volume, to fulfil some engagements he had come under to his readers, 
but which he had always deferred in order to make room for the 
communications of others, The readers will, on this account, find a 
greater proportion of the Editor's own writings in some late numbers 
than usual. This he hopes will be accounted in some measure an in- 

voluntary fault. As these speculations he knows will appear very 
uninteresting to some of his readers, he has €ndeavoured to make that 


_ inconvenience be the lefs felt by printing numbers in a smal- 


ler type than usua!; and on the same account he, along with this. 
volume hath given a suplementary number to his sub§cribers gratis. 

On his taking leave of the public for the present, th Editor once 
more returns his grateful thanks for the favour with witch the pub. 
lic have received these his imperfect exertions to accomplith the ob- 
ject he had in veiw: In one respect alone, has he been able fully ta 
sueceed ; which was, in totally excluding from it whatever may have 
a tendency either to mis!¢ad the judgement os corrupt the beart ; and 
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he trusts the public will be ready to allow, that there is mot perhaps: 


an. equal number of volumes in the Eng lifgjanguage on miscellancous: 


Sabjects, that are more chaste in these respects. ‘Throughout the whole. 
he has had tke improvement of youth in view; and afsuredly be would 
Sooner have burnt the whole than have taowiagly admittdd 
a single pafsage that he thought could have weakened the mo- 
ral priaciple or led the understartling t> err. If any such paisages 
are to be found then, they have'totally escaped his notice. 

In the present state of things, it can hatdly be expected that he 
fhould give a general index to the whole of these volumes, ashe once 
hinted at ; but for the satisfaction of the purchasers of the whole of the 
volumes, +e subjoins the following fragment of a general index of the 
difsertations of greatest length and importance that have ocurred ia 
this publication; some of which have been continued through differs 
ent volumes. Most of the others are fhorter, ‘and will be found com- 
pleat in the inde of each volume. 

ee ey 


General index of some of the longest and most interes- 
ting performances that have occurred in the course 
of this Work. NB. The Roman numerals refer 
to the volumes, Arabic to the page. 

Antiquitiss in Scotland explained, and illustrated by engra- 
vings, VII. 132: circular stones called Druid’s temples, 137: 

circular buildings cailed dhunes, 282, vit. 53-94: compared 
with Ariglo Saxon keeps 9 §: considered as places of worthip 
286-330 vitrified fortifications, rx,.126-211 X. 205-274 

Authors, ‘eminent, in various nations, critical remarks on, 
Rapin, Salmon, Smollet, Guthrié, Hume, 11f. 89, Johnson, 
Franklin, x11. 306—Gibbon, Gilbert Stuart, xiv, 99, Clafsics, 
French authors, Voltaire, Roufseau, Raynal, 145, Sterne, 
Transtators of the Bible 307; Machiavel, Guicciardin, Bente- 
yoglio, Davila, Tafso, Ariosto, Guarine; xv 2, Cervantes, Mari- 
ana, 264, kie, Shakespeare, Milton, xv1, 269 

Bacon lord, p aes of an inedited efsay by, 0” the art of life 

_mx,-rv, 18-117-271, XV, 81-227.319, XVI, 92-164, XVM, 165 

Bankruptcies, observations on the frequency of, and proposals for 
amending the laws, so as tocure this great and growing evil, 

1 240 281 11, €3-258-XIV, 299-332 XV, 34 
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bricks, a difsertation on the Roman method of ‘making brieks with direcs 
tions for imitating them in modern times, xv, 60-853. 

Climate, an efsay on the influence it has.in altering the quality of the waol 
, of thedp, XVII1. §4-1 13 239. 

Goal-duty in Scotland, -accouat of ‘the pernicious tendency of, xiii. 291. 

Gonstitution of Britain, historical accownt of, av. «4-128, v.45, vi. Gq-t4t 
"gna = Observations-on itepresat state, ix.264,x. 8 5-155-245-303-g wiii- 
$9+ on parliamentary reform, xvi-225. 

Corn laws wbservatidris.on i,: 404. ii. Joi. 16, vii, 187. '@-2$7-398, &&. 95- 
Gorn retusris inaccurs es of, KV4i1.155- 266. 

Coutchouc or clastic gum, mccount of the tree which prodaces, it, and 

the various uses that may-be made of. it, ii. 101, iii. #76. mwii. agg 

Delays incident tothe court of Sefsien an eisay on the causes of, and means 

proposed to remove them, =r 87P- RVI, $8, 96; 162,282, 323, nut, a9, 

140, 173, 200; 254; - 

Education, -hirts -respéecting,: towing show lasiguages may be acquired with 
pleaspre and facility to the student without imterrupting in the emaljest 
degree-his progrefi:inthe the acquisition of Renee usetrety 
useful arts; xv; 43-84+162-292-xv1 49-113. 

bu, Female education, 111, 9+42-B1-160-233-163-g12, Iv. 54-124. 

Frost, singular phenomena thet occur during the congelation of water 
in different circumstances; 12: ‘292, curious account of the effects of,on 
corn, IV. 

Gems,a systematic table of the first and secend orders of, thhowing at one 
view the qualities, value and natural history of each kind; Order 1, xu11. 
gS -109-16 1 209-253-273. Order 2d, xv. 49-7 210. 

Granimar, critical remarks on the princ-ples of, vai. 271,—practical exer - 
Cises in, 274—dictionary specimen of, VIII. 179, X--146-177-239-241,— 
on the supposed Englifh genetive case, 274-311—on personal pronouns 
‘M1. ¥20;-199, on derivatives of personal pronouns; 240-266, xiii. 225. 

Gothic architecture, observations on. ii, 16x :- peculiarities of accounted for 
on mathematical principles 247-348 : origin and ases of central towers in 
cathedrals fii. 135: compared with -Grecian architecture as an object of 
taste V,-193-270- VI. 4. . 

Heating dwelling-houses, an efsay on the best method of doing, xv.i11. 193+ 


233- 
Larch tree, an éfsay on the value and uses of that wood, xv11. 587,-172, xviii, 
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Moors iu Spain, historical notices of i. 205; iis 332, vi. ‘58-104. 172-330: 

Oration to the memory of Peter the great, from the Rufsian of Peter 
Lomonofsoff, xvii. 2-65- 305 

On the comparative influence of manufactures and agriculture upon the 
morals and happinefs of a people, and the improvement and stability of 
States, ix, 84, xii, 171 204-242, XV. 55, Xvii. 210-318, 
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Parliament, an historical disquisition concerning that of England. and the 
various changes that have taken place’ in the cunstitution of this country, 
from the earliest records to the present time : preliminary remarks on the 
origin of society : patriarchial states: origin of natianal afserablies: o 
rigin of regal authority: state of hunters : pastora’ state: of agticultur- 
ists, iv, 94: origin of the feudal system}: free-men : tenants in capite: re- 

- tainers: allodial proprietors: ceor's, iv. 128, gradual- change of the constitu- 
tion, from the progrefs of society, v./ 153. national’counci!s how called : 
constituent members of, vi. 75: origin of ksights of thires, and burgef- 
ses: the origin of the house of commons: priveieges of the commons : 

. mode. of granting ‘supplies: mode of afsembling parliaments, vi. 162: 
manner of enacting ‘aws.:: duration of parliaments : on precedents, 321. 

Philosophica geography, an efsay on, with hints for improving the study of 
it, vi. 208-335,-sea anddand breezes, 340, vi. 153: on general trade 
winds, 155: monsoons 156 : particular variations of, 259-321: °° 

Poetry, pastoral, m fsellaneous remarks on, patticalarly on Scotch pastorals, 
js 20-221, ii, 200, of Buchannan, iv. 7, v. 54-377-230-316, wi. 41, vii. 81. 

Poors rates, and poors iaws observations on; x. 17: on the mode of providing 
for in Scotland, xv. 275-311, XViii. 19-1 33-185+204-296-3 58. 

Portugal, historical disquisitions ‘concerning that country, with notices of 

‘thé best sources of historical infomation concerning it,vii. 11-55. 

Salt laws, observations on the ruinous tendency of them in Britain viii. 150, 
192, xi. 26, xvii. 291-333. 

Sheep and wool, enquiries repecting the means of improving y iienn ‘and 
disquisitions respecting the nature of that animal by Dr Pallas and 
others x..9-47, Pallas on the virieties of Rufsian theep, xvi. 41 -81-126-152- 

" 329-241-205, xvit. 47: on crofsing the breeds of, 101. on the varieties of 
theep 112, 183: 232, on the effects of climate in altering the quality of 
wool, xviii. 52-113-239- 

Silk worms, observations on the pofsivility of rearing them in Scotland, 
ii, 237. iii. £67, v. 28.292, viii. 260-33°-xi. 170, xii. 149, ; 

‘Vegetable and animal food compared xii. 115-121. 

Water, its effects on Mmac¥inery explained, and means suggested for obtain- 
ing the full benefit of it, in every situation xi. 104-250-514. xiii. 138 

Varieties of domestic animals an efsay on the origin of, Oc. xvii. 112 232 

Vxiii, 10-41. 

ERRATUM. 

P. 386, volume 18. line 8.’ from the top. For no new verdict or trial ex- 

cepting of the fact, read wo mew verdict or trial of the fact excepting 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
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WEDNESDAY NOVEMBER 27. 
Forgicn. 


State of France. 


INcE our last the vigour of military operations on all hands has been sen- 
+ sibly abated. The prince de Cobourg remains at Tournay, where he 
evidently intends to take up his winter quarters: and the French are pre~ 
paring to gointp Lisle. Onthe Rhine, the succefs of the Prufsians has 
not been so.great as was expected when the lines of Wifsembourg were 
forced. The siege of Landau is abandoned for the present, and Strasbourgh 
still holds out against the combined powers: It seems indeed to be 
deubted whether the Prufsiaas will be able to winter in Alsace, as was in-~ 
tended. Indeed, a total change seems to have taken place in the plan of 
military operations of the allied powers ; for if we may trust to appearances, 
instead ot pufhing for conquests in France ; which in the present state. of that 
country, especially with regard to provisions, must be a, matter of great 
difficulty, they have resolved to act merely on the defensive in future, and 
to direct their chief efforts towards the preventing the French from obtain- 
ing provisions and military stores from abroad ; a mede of procedure that 
promises to be attended with lefs bloodfhed, and !efs expenditure of money, 
while it will perhaps sooner effect the purpose intended, than the plan 
they, without deliberation adopted, when fluthed with succefs in the begins 
ing of this campaign. 

*On the Pyrenees the French have pursued the advantages they have ob- 
tained over the Spaniards, who have been forced to evacuate all the con- 
quests they have made in France. The attempts to recover Toulon have 
been hitherto unsuccesful ; though these attempts have preduced several 
fharp conflicts that have been attended with some lofs upon both sides. It 
is here we may expect that the most serious exertions of France will be made 
during the winter, unlefs they thall he prevented by other serious operations 
nearer home. 

This diversion seems to have been the object intended by those military 
atmaments that have been fitting out in Britain fer some time past, under 
the avowed purpose of an expedition against the French settlements in the 
West Indies, which in the present state of those colonies can hold out no 
tempting lure to any cousiderate people. It now seems that the court 
of Britain has been acting in concert with thei insurgents in Britanay, while 
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the royalists in Vendee, by a ieeble effort, suffered themselves to be gradusle 
ly repulsed from post & post towards the Loire, with a view to difiuse their 
opponents with imaginary victories, and draw off their attention from the 
object of theirserious operations; they, after taking secure pofsefsion of 
Noirmontier an island in the mouth of the Loire, with a view to secure 
a correspondence on that quarter with the allied poweis, have directed their 
chief efforts towards St. Malces, a port the most convenient of any in 
France for facilitating a communication with Britain. The national forces, 
by late~ accounts from Guernsey, have been every where defeated in 
“Britanny. Lavat and Vetre, Rennes and Dinans, are all said to be now in pos- 
sefsion of the Royalists ; and they are said to have advanced on the 7th inst. 
to Doi, within two leagues of St. Ma/oes, and thus to cut off ali supplies front 
thence by land. And as that town is said to be ill provided with corn, it is 
expected soon to bé obliged to surrender, if properly guarded by se2.— 
Immediately on this news reaching Britain; the whole of the transports 
which were at Portsmouth ready to sail for the West Indies, and which 
bave been kept hovering there under various pretexts for a month past, 
received positive orders to sail with the utmost pofsible expedition to the 
céast of France, where it is supposed they intend to land in a bay between 
St. Cas and St. Maloes, and thus co-operate with the Royalists in effec- 
tually blockading St. Mailoes by land. If it be po/sible for the Brest fleet 
to put to sea, it will no doubt be ordered out immediately with a view to 
save that place—and on that occasion. Lord Howe will have an opportu- 
nity of displaying those great talents it is believed he pofsefses in naval 
tactics , 
Should St. Maloes fall into the pofsefsion of the Royalists, a vigorous 
exeftion will then be made to penetrate towards Paris. For in this part of 
France, the people are known to be in general disposed to Tavour the 
Royal cause; and therefore it may be supposed, that towards this point the 
efforts of the convention will be particulary directed—which must of con- 
sequence slacken their operations before Toulon. , 
The interior of France still presents scenes that are in every point of view 
affecting to humanity---Famine seems to threaten it in every quarter. The 
following pathetic addrefs from the commune of Nantes, was presented to 
the convention 7th November. 


“ We would fain be the mefsengers of good news---But perfidious Admi- 
nistrators have done every thing to destroy liberty and the people, in our 
districts-the succefsors of these administrators tound neither grain nor 
ny provisions to nourish the laborious and indigent clafs of the citizens— 
Several persons sent to procure provisions could not obtain any, on ac- 
count of the large fupplies sent to the armies—Without doubt, the armies 
must be supplied, but the poor of Nantes ought also to be prevented from 
starving—We threw ourselves upou your patermal justice, which will net 
suffer you to forsake your children.” 
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The jctition was sent to the Committee of subsistence, which was ordered 


"to present an immediate report on the subject. 


The scaffolds in every corner of France are drenched with the blood of in. 
numerable citizens who fall beneath the stroke of the tremendons Guillot- 
tine—In the fmall town of Perpignan alone, the deputies with exultation 
write, that no lefs than 500 heads of families had been sacrificed at once, be- 
cause they refused to go out in the forced levies as soldiers. In Paris the 
following twenty one members of the national eonvention, who long acted 
a conspicuous part in this singular revolution, were put to death at one time 
amid the loud acclamations of a multitude who seem todelight in seeing 
étreams cf human biood flowing, no matter for what caufe. 


Brifsot, Duprat, Duchatel, 
Vergniaud, SHery, Mainville, 
Genionne, Fauchet, Lacaze, 
Duperret, Ducos, Lehardi, 
Carra, Boyer Fonfrede, Boileau, , 
adieu, Lasource, Antiboul, 
alaze, Lesterp Beauvais, Vigee, &c. 


Among all the executions that have there happened, no one seems to have 
given wariversal satisfaction, except that of Philip Egalite, ci-devant Duxe 
oF ORLEANS, This wretch, uviversally detested by all, was brought to the 
scaffold on the 7th, and there suffered the punishment his crimes long ago 
deserved—This man, who at the beginning of the Revolution poisefsed a 
free income of more than 150,000 |. Ste:ling per ainum, iad, by his larges- 
ses to the members of :he first constituent afsembly, hoping by that means 
to raise himfelf to the throne, reduced himself to a state of bankruptcy 
since which time his creditors allowed him about 25,000 1. for subsistence— 
Mirabeau, who in dispositions was this man’s equal, tho’ in talents so infi- 
nitely his saperior—and Condorcet, who has now effected his escape into 
Switzerland, are supposed to have been his most confidential agents, in this 
beneficent plan for conferring'freedom on an opprefsed people. 

Madane Roland, 

The wife of Roland, so long minister for the home department, whose 
letters and public papers during his admimistration, by their manly firmne(s 
and good sense, formed such a striking coritrast to the other productions of the 
times, has been in like manner subjected’ to the cruel stroke of the mercilefs 
guillottine. All these papers are new said to have been dictated by Madame 
Roland, who, for personal attractions, and mental endowments is supposed 
to have had no equal in the universe. The only crime alleged against 
her th.t we can hear of, was not discovering the place where her hus- 
band is concealed, a thing #that the polsibly did not herself know, 
or if the did, would not probably have discovered. Bailly, a man 
lately known among the readers of newspapers as Mayor of Paris; but 
who will be longer remembered among literary men fot his astronomical 
discoveries, and ingenious difsertations on a variety of subjects, is now on his 
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progrefs to the revolutionary tribunal. And madame Elisabeth iselsoin the — 


Same situation. Yet in spite of all the haste this tribunal makes, it is im- 
pofsible for it to keep pace with the sanguinary dispositions of the ruling 
powers, and the number of prisoners increases daily. By the last returns, 
those in Paris alone amounted fo 3335. 

Contempt for religion and the most sacred moral duties keep pace with 
this sanguinary disposition in the people, and meet with the highest encou- 
ragement from the ruling powers. Asa specimen of the doctrines wifhed to 
be cherifhed on. these subjects, the following quotations from the newspa- 
pers are.selected. On the 24th October the representatives of the people 
before Toulon sent the following addrefs from a young man to the conven- 


tion. ‘“ I addrefs myself to you (he says), who are the fathers of the coun- 
try ; I belong toa family who are as aristocratic as I am patriotic; it has 
renounced me—from this 1 derive honour. I understand that my, father is 
to be guiliottined to-day—He has betrayed his country, and therefore he 
deserves punifhment—I do not regret it. 

“ No republican ought to acknowledge as parents those who are 
not, like himself, Republicans —I request that I may become the adopted 
ehild of the nation.” 

The'conventian applauded his conduct. 

A deputation from the popular societies of Versailles was admitted to the 
bar.— members composing this deputation were drefsed in pontifical 
robes. They informed the convention, that the bifhop of the Seine and Oise 
‘was dead.—“‘ Will you, legislators, suffer his bifhopric to be filled? Will you 
who have destreyed a throne, preserve the canopy—will you cherith the 

- erozier? The citizen and the legislator fhould acknowledge no other 
worthip but of liberty—-no other altars but those of the republic—no other 
pricsts but the magistrates—Legislators, imitate the Jews, descend from the 
mountain, break the golden calf to pieces, and let the arch of the constitu- 
tion be the only idol of the French.”"--Ordered to be inserted in the bullex 
tine 

The popular society of Mennecy in the district of Corbeuil, offered all the 
ornaments of their church, and declared that they did not want any curate; 
—they withed that the parsonage house thould be sold, and that the church 
thould be converted into a place of afsembly for the popular society, in which 
the busts of Marat and Lepelletier thould be substituted for the statues of 

oa and St Dennis, The convention pafsed to the order of the day og 

report. . 

Coset, the archbithop of Paris, attended by his vicar, also abjured hig 
episcopal functions, and the religion of Curist. , 

‘ hall) cries of vive la republigue resounded at this moment throughout 
the h : 

The archbifthop was followed by the rector Vangirard, and several other 
priests ; amongst others, by a protestant minister of the name of Julien, of 
Toulouse, a member of the convention, and many other bifhops, who imita- 
ted the apostacy of the archbifhop of Paris, and were received with no lefs 

lause, and with the civic éi/s on the part of the president. 
section of the Sans Cullottes declared at the bar, that they would 
no longer have priests among them; and that they required the total sup- 
prefsion of salaries hitherto paid to the ministers of religious worfhip. e 

This petition was followed by a numerous procefsion, who filed off in the 

hall, accompanied with national music. Surrounded by them, appeared 4 
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yung woman of the finest figure, arrayed in the rqbes of liberty, and seated 
apg be ornamented with leaves in festoons: She was placed opposite the 
President, and Chumette said :—* Fanaticism has abandoned the place of 
trath ; squint-eyed, it could not bear the brilliant light. ed oy of 
Paris have taken pofsefsion of the temple which they have reg ; the 
Gothic arches which till this day have resounded with lies, now echo with 
the accents of truth. There all the poeple uttered ardent withes for the 
prosperity ofthe Republic ; there t offered thanks to their Le- 
gislators for the benefits they have received from them. You see we have 
not taken for our festivals inanimate idols; it is a chef d’euvre of nature 
whom we have arrayed in the habit of liberty: Its csed image has in- 
flamed all hearts. The people have but one cry—“ No more altars, no 
more priests, no other god but the god of nature.”"——We, their magistrates, 
we accompany. them from the temple of truth to the temple of laws; to 
celebrate a new liberty, and to request that the ci-devant church of Notre 
Dame be changed into a temple consecrated to reason and truth.” 

This proposal, converted into a motion, was immediately decreed ; and 
the Convention afterwards declared that the people of Paris, on this day, con- 
tinued to dese: ve well of the country. 

The goddefs then seated herself by the side of the President, who gave 
her a fraternal embrace. The Secretaries presented thertrselves to fhare 
the same blifs; ay Pp was eager to sacrificeto the new divinity, whom 
so many salutations did not in the least disconcert. 

A philosophical contemplator of these scenesis ready to cry out with ex- 
ecration, Quos Deus wult perdere prius dementit. For it seems at first 
sight to be impofsible to reconcile the encouraging of such doctrines, to the 
principles of common sense in any case. Yet it ss happens, that when men 
once deviate from the true path of moral rectitude, still greater deviations be- 
come necefsary, and that on this principle, an immmediate advantage may 
result from doctrines which are in their own nature the most destructive. 
As the present revolutionin France was commenced under the most plausible 
appearance of a desire to promote the welfare of mankind, and has been 
productive of consequences in every respect the reverse, it seems to be of 
much importance, that the gradual progrefs of this most crue] of all political 
disorders that ever infected the human species, fhould be traced with care, 


and its consequences developed. 

The principle which, from the very commencement of this revolution, 
seems to have been resorted to by its favourers for succefs, was, “ that the 
rich fhould be made to contribute to the wants of the poor.” This doctrine, 
which, under proper limitations, seems not to be altogether incompatible with 
justice, was not opposed in its principle, as it was vot foreseen to what length 
it might be carried. The evident intention of thode who inculcated that 
doctrine was, to get the lower clafses of the people, unanimously to support 
the cause they espoused.—Of course, they industriously made a distinction 
at the beginning, by rankng al] those they withed to pull down, ander a name 


- that they knew. would render them very unpopular, Aristocrates. They soon 


after devisedanother name for themse.ves and their tools, that they knew 
would be equally endearing, sans cudlottes ; and ‘as the chiefs of the | party 
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were perfectly satisfied that every person polsefsing property of any sort, 
youst in his heart be an enemy to that principle which rendered bis pofsefsion 
“ofthat property, so very precarious. it was necefsary to proceed with sdme 
degree of caution not to give the alarm universally, till measures could be 
adopted for insuring their absolute submifsion. 

In consequence of this determination, it was only the extraordinary privi- 
leges of the grandees, which were universally and justly unpopular, that were 
at first attempted to be curtailed ; and private property of all kinds was a- 
.vowedly protected, Then, the immoderate salaries of churchmen; which 
were also in general supposed to be greatly beyond what they ought to have 
been, were curtailed, under the plausible pretext of alleviating the public 
burdens of the state. It had however, a farther consequence in view, that 
ef driving to acts of outrage a body of men who were by no means res- 
pected among the people in France ; and thus giving occasion to imprison- 


ments, banifhments, and confiscations, without exciting popular disturbances. | 


All this went op in a natural progrefsion,much farther than many had forescen 
at the beginning; and preduced at length divisions among the ruling pow- 
ers; one party withing to pufh fqrward as faras they could go, and the other 
being desirous of stopping fort before things were driven to this extremity, 
The first, after a violent struggle, finally prevailed; and have-now sacrificed 
to their fear the one and twenty members of the opposite party who were 
among the most active of their opponents to the last. 
Since that party was turned out of the N. Convention, every thing in 
France has beeen governed by the most rigid despotism that ever was exer- 
cised im this universe. The rulers, some of whom seem to be not destitute, 
of talents, know wel] that nothing but the most watchful circumspection, 
and rigid severity, ean irisure their sway ; must adopt every public measure to 
insure it. Every person invested with their commifsion is therefore en- 
dowed with the most despotic authority, and is charged, under pain of imme- 
diate death himself, to exercise his power with the most inflexible severity. 
The'smallest mark of difsatisfaction is a certain road to the scaffold ; and con: 
fiscation of property is the immediate and mvariable result of condemnation. 
It of course happens, that every person of the smallest property knows that 
he is watched as a suspicious person, and dares not by word or action to in- 
dicate the smallest emotion of discontent ; but as it is impofsible absolutely 
to disguise strong feelings on all occasi ns, these involuntary emotions’ are 
“Just sufficient to give occasion for daily executions of individuals, and con- 
fiscations, which are productive of two good effects-.-the first that of adding 
to the national treasures---aud the last of preventing any thing like a con- 
certed attempt at a general insurrection. . 
To effect thefe purposes, it is necefsary not only that the clergy 
should be strictly watched, but that Christianity itself should be extirpated, 
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the moral duties it inculcates be held in contempt. For were priests 
2 to inculcate with proper emphasis the duties of filial obedience, of 
ing to others as we would wish they should do to us, of philanthropy and 
universal benevolence, it would naturally have an effect very different from 
what is wished fur; on this principle the observance of the sabbath day has 
been abolished, and now we sce that those who can treat with the greatest 
outrage the principles of the Christian religion, find themselves in the surest 
road to favours by the ruling powers. 

By thus throwing into discredit every principle which tendsto connect 
human society together, they have coliected together a great number of 
desperados ever ready to execute without remorse the most horrible decrees ; 
and the people are so much accustomed te acts of murder, that they behold. 
homan “beings led to the scaffold in multitudes, with nearly the same in- 
difference that we see a flock of theep driven betore the butcher. ; 

By these means the ruling powers are.in full pofsefsion of money te 
their troops; and care is taken no doubt that they tha!l be well paid, as 
without their aid nothing can be dome. But even money itself cannot do 
every thing. Property being rendered so universally precarious, the cul- 
ture of land must be much lefs vigorously presecuted than otherwise; and 
famine seems to approach with rapid strides, and threatens ipevitable des- 
truction. The decree which was ifsued about two months ago on the spur 
of the occasiou, ordering all farmérs to sell their corn at a limited and very 
inadequate price, as might have been foreseen at the time, has been attended 
with effects thatmever can be overcome. The convention now holds out 
the feeble and inefficacious help ef establithing semenaries for instructing 
persons in the knowiedge of agriculture ; as if any thing else than the hope 
of gain will ever make men prosecute a laborious employment. In con- 
sequence of these measures the plough is abandoned, the levies are filled up, 
as this is a ready resource to those who, driven from agriculture and manv- 

, factures, are not entitled to the partition of property which belongs 
to the true sans cullotes alone. The little corn that exists is wrested from 
the wretched inhabitants to supply the vast armies rhat must be kept on 
foot. What are the poor people todo? The young men may go to the ar- 
-my, but the aged, and women, and children, what are they todo? The 
city ot Lyons, which contained 180,000 inhabitants, manufacturers of great 
wealth, has been ordered to be razed from the foundation, in order to of- 
fer arich harvest of spoil to the disinterested sans culottes, who are em- 
ployed in that horrible devastation. What is to become of that immense 
people, stripped. of their all, deprived of the means of earning a subsistence ? 
where are the women and the children to find money to purchase bread e- 
ven if it were to be bought? Driven to desperation, perhaps some of them 
may provoke their opprefsors to butcherthem. This will be a small relief. 
When the others fhall have perifhed through want, it will afford another 
relaxation in part for the demand for corn. But even these dreadful meaas 
of searching for relief must prove far inadequate to the deficiency in the p 
duce that must result from the insecurity that universally prevails. Unhappy 
people, who can contemplate thy destiny without experiencing the most 
poignant affliction? 

But as, in the present state of things, nothing seems to be so likely to over- 
come the power, of that despotism which is now so firmly establithed in 
France, as famine alone, which by its imperious calls may wrest the axe 
from the hand of the opprefsor, it seems to be a wise measure in the allied 
powers to have deserted the idea of conquest, and to have adopted the plan 

, of prohibiting all supplies from forcign powers entesing into France: This 

measure they seem to be determined to enforce at all hazards. Ships from 

Deamar , Sweden, Amesmpa, and every other nation bound for France with 
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provisions or military stores are now invariably captured. Tuscany has beeh 
orced to renounce her neutrality, and banith the French Resident at that 
court; and Genoa, though the withes to save her money in the French funds, 
and is desirous of postponing a similar declaration, must; also comply. No 

iendly port now remains for the French in the Mediterranian except Malta 
alone, and it is not ro be doubted but the Maltese also will soon be compelled 
to renounce their friendthip for France. ; 

Plague in Philadelpbia. 

An epidimical fever of a very fatal kind has lately prevailed in Philadel. 
phia which sptead universal alarm, as no means could be at first discovered 
for moderating it; nor did any person ever recover who was attacked by it. 
The mortahty at-onetime was so great, as that nearly 100 died in a day, one 
burial a-day being the usual proportion. This was at first called the yel. 
low fever, but afterwards it obtained the name of the plague. All communi- 
cation between that city and other places, was for sometime stopped, in or-~ 
der to prevent the progrefs of this alarming disease. Fortunatély, it has now 
abated, and there is reason to hope that in a very thort time it will entirely 


cease. ' 
Miscellaneous articles. 


Oct: 21. The Procureur Syndic ofthe district of Tonnerre in France wrote 
that many of the Communities of that district had resolved, that no more 
mafses fhould be celebrated, nor vespers, or other offices on Sunday, which 
they no-longer acknowledged. They have substituted, as a day of rest, the 
roth day -of each decade. The Commons of Tonnerre had unanimously re« 
solved a civic feast for the last day of the current decade, 

Sunday, Oct. 20. Upon a complaint that certain merchants refused to o- e 
pen their thops on the days heretofore called Sunday, ‘the Council resolved, 
that they fhall be ordered to keep them open, on pain of being considered as 
suspected persons ; and declares, that they are at liberty to keep them open 
or fhut on the days of the decades. 

The king of Sweden has ifsued a proclamation, ordering a day of fast and 
thanksgiving to be celebratad throughout all his dominions: —“ To thank 
the Almighty for his particular grace and favour, forthe rich harvest which 
has beem so abundant this year throughout Sweden; a benefit the more ads 
vantageous to Sweden, in proportion as it is bestowed at a time when se 
many other countries are groaning under the ravages committed by fire and 
sword, and where the most fertile fields which the hand of the Almighty 
had destined as a reward for the industrious labourer, are either trampled 
on by the feet of the enemies, or rendered loathsome by the bleod of warriots 
and the carcases of heroes.” 

On the 23¢ ult. died at Pulmuir near Aberdeen Mrs Barbara Black, ree 
lict of the deceased Dr. Thomas Biackwell, some time Pfincipal of the Mare 
ischal College of Aberdeen. : 

Mrs Blackwell has conveyed the lands of Pulmuir, near Aberdeen, to the 
Marischal College, for the following purposes, viz.—Forty pounds sterling 
yearly, for the establifhment of a Profefsorthip of Chemistry—Ten pounds 
sterling yearty, for the best Englith discourse, to be delivered in the hall of 
the University (on certain subjects, which are prescribed by herself for five 
years, and are afterwards to be prescribed yearly by the College, and pub- 
lithed), and the surplus of the feu duties and rents of Pulmuir to be divided ¢ 
annually among the principal and profefsors. — 

She appoints Dr George French, Physician .im Aberdeen, to be the first 
Profefsor of Chemistry—and settles the patronage of that effice afterwards 


eu the Marischal College. 
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WEDNESDAY FANUART, 22+ 19944 
Retrospeetive view of affairs. 


FRANCE, 


N i . nt i ing with so much energy as a 
O.kind of government jis capable of acting wit 
pure despotisni where resources of money can be commanded ; because under 


that form of government, both secrecy and dispatch can bé insured, in a 
manner that cdnnot be obtained in any other circumstances. Hence it has 
become a common exprefsion, nearly proverbial, that despotic governments 
are fittest for war, and free states are only calculated for managing the busi- 
nefs of peace : But here, a§ in every other case, the advantage is not all on 
orie side. The very energy which despotism insures is founded on the power 
of inflicting instant and summary punifhments on those persons who ate ac- 
counted dilinquents. This power renders the property of individuals inse- 
eure, the want of security renders them indolent, and inidolence begets 
poverty ; and the poverty of the subject deprives the sovereign of those pe- 
cuniary resonfses; which the general prosperity of the people in free states %0 
amply enables them to afford. If we were to form an idea therefore ofa ai 
tuation in which the greatest pofsible warlike exertions could be made, it 
would be that of a despotic government, newly establifhed over a people 
who had formerly been free and in prosperous cireumstances, and where 
‘the sovereign of course would have the power of seizing on that wealth 
which the peaceable exertions of a milder government had suffered them to 
accumulate. ‘This {energy however could only be of a temporary nature. 
As the resourses on whieh it depends woul! consist chiefly i in plundering the 
wealthy inhabitavts it diminifhes the power of replacing it by future ex - 
éstions of industry, so that when that first abgadant resource is cae tiee 
sopplies of money can afterwards be gleaned only with great difficulty, an 
at the evident hazard of the despot who hall attempt it. 
_ Such, in a great. measure, was the case with England under Oliver Crom- 
wel, who from the firmnefs of his own personal character pad the resources 
he, at the beginning enjoyed, from the numerous confiscations that took 
‘place, was enabled to act with an energy that never could have been 
‘practised under a form of government that was lefs despotic than that 
Which he establithed, and which fc a brilliangy so his eee that 
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is unequalled in the annals of Britain. Mr Hume has saffic‘ently proved that 
with all his talents, even before his death, his fesources had been so much 
exhausted, that if his life -had been prolonged for a few years more, he 
must, in all prebably, have suffered a reversé of fortune that would have 
tarnithed the glory of his form:r exploits. 

But of all the instances of this kind that have occurred in the records of 
past times, no one, in degree, can admit of a praile’ with France in the 
present day. A despotism has been there establithed of the most ferociod® 
kind, before whose uncontrouled influence all those bulwarks which civiliz” 
ed Europe has been able to devise for the security of private property, 
have been sweeped away as by the ravages of a mighty torrent, or the de- 
vastations of a volcano. Neither age, nor sex, nor céndition have béen ac- 


counted as any thing before it: all must yield to its resistlefs powef; and 


the wealth which individuals iad ‘toiled for ages to obtain, is siezed upon 
by the rapacious public arm, and added to the treasures of the state, ot se- 
creted by the individuals who seize it, many of whom, is their turn, will 
be compelled to refund it with the forfeiture of their lives. Life, in these 
circumstances, being scarcely desireable by those whd have been pillaged 
of their all, and the preseefe of such desperate persons being in all cases 
dangerous, it has been judged the safest and the. easiest course, td make the 
people forfiet,their lives along with their property ; and the public scaffolds, 
though streaming with blood in every corner of France, are riot sufficient to 
perform the numerous executions that are required, sv that they have been 
obliged to contrive new and hitherto unhea:d of methods of butchering by 
hundreds, or as some accounts say, by thousands at a time, their brethren, 
children, mothers, and fathers in One promiscuous carnage, at the bare 
tmhention of which the mind ‘)rinks back with horror. 

By these buteheries, and the forfeitures they infer, the treasury, however, 
is abundantly filled with the spoils; and labourers and artisans, now depri- 
ved of the support of those who used to pay their peaceful labours, have 
no cther resource than to list themiselves in the armiés of the state, to the 
support of which alone the whole atteritidn of the present government of 
France has been uniformly directed. From Kence the armies have been 
enabled to act of late with an energy arid a vigour which has astonifhed e. 
very ope who has not considered the circumstances; and which, instead. 
of abating, must, in all probability, continue, for some time, to acquire addi. 
tional energy ; for the ruling powers, conscious that their safety within the 
realm, depends on the succefs of their interprises on the frontiers, will doubt- 
lefs make every pofsible’ exertion to puth things to extremities in these 
guaiters ; tewhich they Lave et present the additnal stimulus of the 
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hope of being able to find provisions in foreign parts, which the desolation 
of their own country permits them not to find at home. Nor need we be 
surprised that the troops exert themselves with vigour. The fear of pu- 
nifhment, and hope of pillage: the certainty of being provided for in the 
army, and the impofsibility of finding subsistence elsewhere, ate motives 
sufficient to stimulate to the ‘greatest exértions ; so that a winters cam- 
paign may be this year expected, in which the succefs of these desperadoes 
can only be restrained by a vigour in‘their opponerits that has never pers 
haps been hitherto exerted. The present is therefore an awful period. If 
the Allies thall be able ro reprefs’ the efforts of the French, so as to keep 
them, during this campaign, within their own bounds, the scarcity of provi- 
sions must be such, within "hese territories, as to produce effects which can 
not be foreseen ; but if the French hall be able to winter their armies in-fo- 
reign parts, the opposing powers may be so much dispirited, as to encourege 
a rage for devastation among the lower orders of the people throughout the 
whole of Europe, that may end in’ an universal anarchy and despotism, 
similar tothat which has produced such horrible effects in, France. 

In the meanwhile, the rulers of that kingdom fee) themselves so insecure, 
en account of attempts that may’ be made by others who may suppose that 
they have an equal right to rule, that they are obliged toadopt precautions 
which indicate their fears Generals, who have gained even a partial suc- 
cefs, lest they thould obtain too great favour with the army, are instantly 
removed ; and pretexts are never wanting to have every one of them 
brought succefsively to the block. Cabals are formed in the clubs and Con- 
vention, which it requires all the addrefs of the ruling members to supprefs ; 
and even those who coalesce together at present, are evidently spies upon 
each other, whom they dread. Yet with whom they are obliged to. unite 
fiom asense of mutual danger from others. Such isthe situation of the 
cabinet of Paris at the present moment; a situation thar few men of sound 
understanding wou'd covet. 

In consequence of these exert'ons, the succefs of the arms of France, for 
some weeks past, has been very great. The Austrians under General 
Wurmser, after about three weeks uninterruped daily genera’ actions, a- 
gain have been driven out of Alsace, and forced to repafs the Rhine. 
Landau, which was besieged is relieved ; Strasburgh, which was threatned 
is secured, and the French are advancing in force towards Manheim, after 
getting pofsefsion of Spires, and Oppenhiem. Nor does it at present, ap- 
pear that there is a force in that quarter, sufficient toretard their far- 
ther progrefs. Fort Lewis alone'rémains to them in Alsace. 

“ Lotd Hood has been also’ obliged to evacuate ‘Toulon, after carrying 
off the royalists, with some of the French fhips, and destroying the rp: 
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mainder of the flect that. was in that. port, together, sith the arsenals, 


The royalists in Britanny have been every where, defeated ; and- they are 
seemingly so much dispersed at present, as.to have no appearance of being 
able to stand their ground before the superior numbers brought to act a 
against them; and Lord Moira, who had gone to Guernesy with a conside-. 
able force to afsist them, is rutarned to Britaian, without effecting any 
thing. The allied army in the weste;n Netherlands, under Prince Cobourg 
and the Bntith General; and the Spanifh forces in Roufsillon, alone have. 
been able to withstand their efforts. By the first, the Freach heve been. kept, 
in check, so as to have been’ frustrated in several attacks they have made 
with an evident veiw to obtain provisions: By the'last, theJFrench troops 
have sustained a defeat, which does not however appearto be of much 
importance. * ead y : 
Germany aud. Pruftia. 

Austria, and Prufsia, and the other allied powers; do not seem to have 
reckoned so strongly .as they ought to have done, on the necefsity that 
the French raling powers, must have felt, of making @ vigorous exertion at 
the present time, or of the energy with which. they might be enabled to act, 
They seemed to be secure of, maintaining, ‘during the winter, the footing 
they had gained in Alsace, with the forces they had there, where it would 
seem they intended quietly to take up their winter quarters; leaving till 
the spring, those vigorous exertions they intended to. make during the 
campaign ; so, that their levies are tardy, and probably in no condition to be 
brought into immediate action. Prufsia, is said also to have been a little thy 
of late. Such jarrings are usual. among allied powers, when succefs seems 
to be within their reach. It is as natural for a sense of danger to unite them, 
Should tnis be the case, and thould the usual consequ enc: of victory, care~ 
lefsnefs and pillaging, obtain among the French a:my, the scale may be 
very quickly turned, by disgusting the inhabitants of the conquered coun- 
try, as it was last year; so that it is impofsible at present to foresce what 
may be the result of the contest. 

Holland and the Netheriands. 

The Duteh have all along, during the present contest, acted with a dila- 

torinefs which is perhaps in some measure a consequence of their form of 

, but which seems to be, in their situation, highly impolitic. 
‘Their fleets have done nothing, during the present campaign. Not + single 
Mhip of theirs has joined the Britath equadron ; and eves thew own trade has 
not been protected by them from privateers ia the sorthern seas At land, 
they have been every where beaten where they have been attached la the 
Netherlands, ome ymptoan of dusafie tron to the Lanperor have of \ete ap. 
peered, vo thet thoeld the forces ender the prnce de Coburg and the Br). 
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tih commander be- unable to check the incursions of the French on that 

quarter itis not impofsible, but this might give rise to interanl difsention’ 

at Brufsels, which might endanger the public safety. 
Denmark. 

This state continues to preserve its neutrality; and no symptoms of inter- 
nal disturbances have hitherto manifested themselves there. This conduct 
in the prince of Denmark is doubtlefs very prudent, as long as the arms of 
France can be confined within their own territory. But thould the French 
doctrines spread_into Germany and the adjoining states, in every one of 
which there must be a great majority, ia aumber, who will desire to pillage 
those who have acquired wealth, it would be then too late for Denmark to 
attempt to set bounds to that torrent, so that it requires some consideration 
at present in her to determine what mode of conduct it would be most pru- 
dent te pursie. 


‘ 


Sweden . 

: Fhough, under the government of a man confefsedly of great talents and 
personal endowments, has not the good fortune to escape internal disquiet. 
A party has been lately discovered, who had formed a plot to get rid of the 
Regent, and take the power into their own hands. This unhappy country 
seems to be doomed to experience the curse of endlefs revolutions, It pre- 
serves the same system of neutrality with regard to France as Denmark ; and 
the same reasoning will apply tothe one as to the other. 

Poland 

Isnow astate entirely subjected to the power of Rufsia, who, it is said 
has induced the states to make considerable levies of men to join the gene- 
ral confederacy against France. 

. Rufsia. 

After having subdued Poland, which was evidently the chief object with 
her during the last campaign, now prepares to act against France, by 
sea at least, dnring the ensuing campaign. For this purpose the has pre- 
vailed with the Porte, to permit a squadron of thips of war to be seat by 
her into the mediteranean through the Dardanelles. After all, it is dow bt- 
fu! if he has any other aim io this mancuvre than to exercise ber navy 
by an idle parade us they made last year in the Baltic, and to make her 
officers sequainted with those seas, which it is wery evident He hopes in 
time to have wader her own dominion ; for it dors not seem to be couns- 
tent with the policy of that court “or tome tome past, to give rach d-conve 
aid os might ead we put on end to the war, whieh ft comtnees @ont 
tend to weaken the Ayunens sad Pruftiens © hie the berwil  rocowering 
wrength ve os to prepare fer future enterprises, os ec: anon hal! offer 
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not, like himeeli, Republi ans - I reque t that Im y become the adopted 
child of the nation.” 

The convention applauded his conduct 

A deputation from the popular societies of Versailles was admitted to 
bar.—The members composing this deputation were dreised in pontifical 
robes. They informed the convention, that the bifl.op of the Seine and Oise 
was dead.— * Will you, legislators, suffer his bifhopric to be filled? Will you 
‘who have destroyed a throne, preserve the canopy—wii! you cherifh the 
crozier? The citizen and the legislator fhould acknowledge no other 
,worfhip but of liberty—-no other altars but those of the repubiic—no other 
pricsts but the magistrates—Le; islators, imitate the Jews, descend from the 
mountain, break the golden cali to pieces, and let the arch of the constitu- 
tion be the only idol of the French.’’—-Ordered to be inserted in the bulle- 
tine 

The popular society of Mernecy in the district of Corbeuil, offered all the 
ornaments of their church, and declared that they did not want any curate ; 
—they withed that the parsonage house fhould be sold, and that the church 
fhould be converted into a place of afsembly for the popular society, in which 
the busts of Marat and Lepelletier thould be substituted for the statues of 
St Peter and St Dennis. The convention pafsed to the order of the day on 
this report. 

Coser, the archbithop of Paris, attended by his vicar, also abjured his 
episcopal functions, and the religion of Curist 

(Loud cries of vive la republique resounded at this moment throughout 
the hall.) 

The archbifhop was followed by the rector Vangirard, and several other 
priests; amongst others, by a protestant minister of the name of Julien, af 
Toulouse, a member of the convention, and many other bifhops, who imita- 
ted the apostacy of the archbifhop of Paris, and were recei:ed with no lefs 
‘applause, and with the civic £i/s on the part of the president. 

The section of the Sans Cullottes declared at the bar, that they would 
no longer have priests among them; and that they required the total sup- 
prefsion of salaries hitherto paid to the ministers Of teligious worfhip: _ 

This petition was followed by a numerous procefsion, who filed off in the 

hall, accompanied with national music. Surrounded by them, appeared 4 
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result from doctrines which are in t own nature the most destructive. 
As the present revolutionir France was commenced under the most plausible 
appearance of a desire to promot the weliare of mankind, and has been 


produ tive of consequences in*every respect the reverse, it seems to be of 





sce, that the era lual progrets of this most crue] of all political 


much umportan 
disorders that ever infected the human species, fhould be traced with care, 
and its consequences developed. 

which, from the very commencement of this revolution, 





The princi 
seems to have been resorted to by its favourers for succefs, was, * that the 
rich fhould be made to contribute to the wants ofthe poor.” This doctrine, 
which, under proper limitations, seems not to be altogether incompatible with 
justice, was not opposed in its principle, as it was not foreseen to what length 
it might be carried: The evident intention of those who inculcated that 
doctrine was, to get the lower clafses of the people; xzanimousiy to support 
the cause they espoused.—Of course, they industriously made. a distinction 
at the beginning, by rankng all those they wifhed to pull down, under a name 


that they knew would render them very unpopular, Aristocrates. They soon 





after devisedanother name for themse.ves and t toois, that they knew 


? 


would be equally endearing, sans cudlottes ; and as the chiefs of the | party 
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were perfectly satisfied that every person pofsefsing property of any sort, 
must in his heart be an enemy to that principle which rendered his pofsefsion 
of that property, so very precarious, it was necefsary to proceed with some 
degree of caution not to give the alarm. universally, till measures could be 
adopted for insuring their absolute submifsion. 

In consequence of this determination, it was only the extraordinary privi- 
Ieges of the grandees, which were universally and justly unpopular, that were 
at first attempted to be curtailed ; and private property of all kinds was a- 
wowedly protected. Then, the immoderate salaries of churchmen; which 
were also in general supposed to be greatly beyond what they ought to have 
been, were curtailed, under the plausible pretext of alleviating the public 


burdens of the state. It had however, a farther consequence in view, that. 


af driving to acts of outrage a body of men who were by no means res- 
pected among the people in France; and thus giving occasion to imprison- 
ments, banifhments, and confiscations, without exciting popular disturbances. 
All this went on in a patural progrefsion,much fagther than many had foreseen 
at the beginning; and produced at length divisionsamong the ruling pow- 
€rs; one party withing to puth forward as faras they could go, and the other 
Being desirous of stopping fhort before things were driven to this extremity. 
The first, after a violent struggle, finally prevailed; and have now sacrificed 
to their fear the one and twenty members of the opposite party who werg 
among the most active of their opponents to the last. 

Since that party was turned out of the N. Convention, every thing in 
France has beeen governed by the most rigid despotism that ever was exer- 
cised im this universe. The rulers, some of whom seem to be not destitute 
of talents, know well that nothing but the most watchful circumspection, 
and rigid severity, can insure their sway ; must adopt every publie measure to 
qusure it.. Every person invested with their commifsion is therefore en- 
dowed with the most despotic authority, and is charged, under pain of imme- 
diate death himself, to exercise his power with the most inflexible severity. 


The'smallest mark of difsatisfaction is a certain road to the scaffold; andcon- . 


fiscation of property is the immediate and invariable result of condemnation. 
It of course happens, that every person of the smallest property knows that 
he is watched as a suspicious person, and dares not by word or action to in- 
Givate the smallest emotion of discontent ; but as it is impofsible absolutely 
to disguise strong feelings on all occasi.ns, these involuntary emotions are 
j 3 sufficient to give occasion for daily executions of individuals, and con- 
fiscations, which are productive of two good effects-.-the first that of adding 
to the national treasures---aud the last of preventing any thing like a con- 
eefted attempt at a general insurrection. 

“To effect thefe purposes, itis necefsary not only that the clergy 
should be strictly watched, but that Christianity itself should be extirpated, 
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and the moral duties it inculcates be held in contempt. For were priests 
allowed to inculcate with proper emphasis the duties of filial obedience; of 
doing to others as we would wish they should do to us, of philanthropy and 
universal benevolence, it would naturally have an effect very different from 
what is wished fur; on this principle the observance of the sabbath day has 
been abolished, and now we see that those who can treat with the greatest 
outrage the principles of the Christian religion, find themselves in the surest 
road to favours by the ruling powers. 

By thus throwing into discredit every principle which tendsto connect 
human society together, they have collected together a great number of 
desperados ever ready to execute without remorse the most horrible decrees ; 
and the people are so much accustomed to acts of murder, that they behold 
haman beings led to the scaffold in multitudes, with nearly the same in- 
difference that we see a flock of fheep driven before the butcher. 

By these means the ruling powers are in full pofsefsion of money to pay 
their troops; and care is taken no doubt that they tha'l be well paid, as 
without their aid nothingcan be done. But even money itself cannot de 
every thing. Property being rendered so universally precarious, the cul- 
ture of land must be much lefs vigorously prosecuted than otherwise; and 
famine seems to approach with rapid strides, and threatens inevitable des- 
truction. ~ The decree which was ifsued about two months ago on the spur 
of the occasion, ordering all farmers to sell their corn at.a limited and very 
inadequate price, as might have been foreseen at the time, has been attended 
with effects that never can be overcome. The convention now holds ont 
the feeble and inefficacious help of establifhing semenaries for instructing 
persons in the knowledge of agriculture ; as if any thing else than the hope 
of gain will ever make men prosecute a laborious employment. In con- 
sequence of these measures'the plough is abandoned, the levies are filled up, 
as this is a ready resource to those who, driven from agriculture and manu- 
factures, are not entitled to the partition of property which belongs 
to the true sans cuilotes alone. ‘The little corn that exists is wrested from 
the wretched inhabitants to supply the vast armies rhat must be kept on 
foot. What are the poor people todo? The young men may go to the ar 
my, but the aged, and women, and children; what are they todo? The 
city of Lyons, which contained 180,000 inhabitants, manufacturers of great 
wealth, has been ordered to be razed from the foundation, in order to of- 
fer arich harvest of spoil to the disinterested sans culottes, who are em- 
ployed in that horrible devastation. What is to become of that immense 
people, stripped of their all, deprived of the means of earning a subsistence? - 
where are the women and the children to find money to purchase bread e@- 
ven if it were to be bought? Driven to desperation, perhaps some of them 
may provoke their opprefsors to butcher them. This will be a small relief. 
When the others fhall have perifhed through want, it will afford another 
relaxation in part for the demand for corn. Rut even these dreadful meags 
of searching for relief must prove far inadequate to the deficiency in the pro- 
duce that must result from. the insecurity that universally prevails. Unhappy 
people, who can contemplate thy destiny without experiencing the mest 
poignant affliction? 

But as, in the present state of things, nothing seems to be so likely to over- 
come the power of that despotism which is now so firmly establithed ia 
France, as famine alone, which by its imperious calls may wrest the axe 
from the hand of the opprefsor, it seems to be a wise measure in the allied 
powers to have deserted the idea of conquest, and to have adopted the plas 
of prohibiting all supplies from foreign powers entering into France. This 
measure they seem to be determined to enforce at all hazards. Ships from 
Deomar , Sweden, America, andevery other nation bound for France with 
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provisi jons or mili itary stores are now invari iably captured. Tuscany has f heen 
forced to renounce her neutrality, and banith the French Resident at that 

court; and Genoa, though fhe wifhes to save her mon ey in the Frenc h funds, 
and is desirous of postponing a similar de sclaration, must also comply. No 
friendly port now remains for the French in the Mediterranian except Malta 
alone, and it is not to be doubted bat the Maltese also will soon be compelled 
to renounce their friendfhip for France. 

Plague in Philadelpbia. 
An epidimical fever of a very fatal kind has lately. prevailed in Philadel. 










phia which sptead universal alarm, as no means could be at first discovered 






for moderating it; nor did any person ever recover who was attacked by it. 





The mortality at one time was so great, as that nearly 100 died in a day, oue 





burial a-dav being the usual proportion. This was at first called the yel. 





Jow fever, but afterwards it obtained the name of the plague. All communi- 





cation retween that city and other places, was for sometime stopped, in or- 





der to prevent the progrefs of this alarming disease. Fortunately, it has now 






‘ ‘ . . . . : 
abated, and there is reason to hope that in a very fhort time it will entir ely 





cease. 






Miscellaneous articles. 





Oct. 21. The Procureur Syndicofthe district of Tonnerre in France avrote 
that *nany of the Communities of that district had resolved, that no moie 

mafses fhould he celebrated, nor vespers, or other offices on Sunday, which 
they no longer acknowledged. They have substituted, as a day of rest, the 
roth day of each decade. ‘The Commons of Tonnerre had unanimously re- 
solved a civic feast for the last day of the current decade. 

Sunday, Oct. 20. Upon a complaint that certain merchants refused to d. 

en their fhops on the days heretofore called Sunday, the Council resolved, 
that they thal! be ordered to keep them open, on pain of being considered as 
Suspected persons ; and declares, that tl hey are at liberty to keep them open 
or fhut 8n the days of the decades. 

The king of Sweden has ifsued a-proc'amation, ordering a day of fast and 
thanksgiving to be cel lebratad throu ghout all his dominions :—* To thank 
the Almighty for his particular. grace and favour, for the rich harvest which 
has been so abundant this year throv oughout Sweden ;.a benefit the more ad- 
vantageous to Sweden, in proportion as it is bestowed at a time whens 
many other countries are groaning under the ravages committed by fire and 
Sword; and where the most fertile ‘fields which the hand of the Almighty 
had destitied as areward ‘or the industrious labourer, are either trampled 
on by the feet of the eenethies , or rendered loathsome by the blood of warriors 



















and the carcases of heroes.’ 
On the 23: -ult. dicd at Pulmuir near Aberdeen Mrs Barbara Black, re- 


lict ot the deceased Dr. Thomas Biackwell; some'time Principal of the Mat- 
ischal College of ABerdéen. 

Mrs Blackwell has conveyed the lands of Pulmuir, néar Aberdeen; to the 
Marischal College, for the folle wing purposes, viz.-Forty pounds sterling 
yearly, for the estabjifhment of a Pre efsorthip of Chemistry—Ten P unds 
“gterling yeariy, for the best Englifh discourse, to bé ‘delivered in the hall of 
the’ University (on certain subject’, which are prescribed by herself for five 
escribed yearly by the College, and pub- 

and rents of Pulmuir to be divided 



















ears, and are afterwards to be pr 
fied), and the surplus of the feu duties 
annually among the principal and profefsors 
She appoirits Dr George’ French, Physician in Aberdeen, to be the first 
‘hemistry—and settles the patronage of that effice afterwards 
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Retrospective view of affairs. 
FRANCE; 


No kind. of government is capable of acting with so much energy as 2 
pure despotism where resources of money can be commanded ; because under 
that form of government, both secrecy and‘ dispatch can be insured, in a 
manner that cannot be obtained in any other circumstances. Hence it has 
become a common exprefsion, nearly proverbial, tha despotic governments 
are fittest for war, and free states are only calculated for managing the busi- 
nefs of peace: But here, asin every other case, the advantage is not al! on 
one side. The very energy which despotism insures is founded on tne power 
of inflicting instant and summary punifhments on those persons who are ac- 
counted dilinguents. This power renders the property of individuals inse- 
cure, the want of security renders them indolent, and indolence begets 
poverty ; and the poverty of the subject deprives the sovereign of those pe- 
cuniary resourses, wbich the general prosperity of the people in free states so 
amply enables them to afford. If we were to form an idea therefore of a si- 
tuation in which the greatest pofsible war ike exertions could be made, it 
would be that of a despotic government, newly establifhed over a people 
who had formerly been free and in prosperous cireumstances, and where 
the sovereign of course would have the power of seizing on that wealth 
which the peaceable exertions of a milder government had suffered them to 
accumulate. This energy however could only be of a teniporary nature. 
As the resourses on whieh it depends would consist chiefly in plundering the 
wealthy inhabitants it diminifhes the power of. replacing it by future ex - 
ertions of industry, so that when that first abundant resourcc is exhausted, 
supplies of money can afterwards be gleaned only with great difficulty, and 
at the evident hazard of the despot who thall attemptit. 

Such, in a great measure, was the case with England under Oliver Crom- 
wel, who from the firmnefs of his own personal character and the resources 
he, at the beginning enjoyed, from the numerous confiscations that took 
place, was enabled to-act with an energy that never could have been 
practised under a form of government that was lefs despotic than that 
which he establified, and which gave a brilliancy to his administration that 
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is unequalled in the annals of Britain. Mr Hume fas sufficiently proved that 
with all ‘his talents, even before. his death, his resources had been so much 
exhausted, that if his life had been prolonged for a few years more, he 
must, in| all probably, have suffered a reverse of fortune that would have 
tarnifhed the glory of his form r exploits. 

B +t of all the instances of this kind that have* occurred in the records of 
past times, no one, iz degree, can admit of a prauie with Ffance in the 
present day. A despotism has been there estabjifhed of the most ferociou’ 
Rind, before whose uncontrouled influence ali these bulwarks which civilie 
ed Europe has been able to devise for the security of private property, 
have been sweeped away as by the ravages of a mighty torrent, or the de- 
vastations of a volcano. Neither age, nor sex, nor condition have been ac- 
counted as anv thing before it: all must yield to its resistlefs power; and 
the wealth which individuals had toiled for ages to obtain, is siezed upog 
by the rapacious public arm, and added to the treasures of the state, or se 
efeted by the individuals whe seize it, many of whom, in their turn, will 
be compelledto refurd it with the forfeiture of their lives. Life, in these 
circumstances, bemg scarcely desireable by ‘those who have been pillaged 
of their all, and the presence: ot such desperate persons being in all cases 
dangerous, it has been judged the safestard the easiest course, to make. the 
people forfiet,their lives along with their property ; and the public scaffolds, 
though streaming with blood in every corner of France, are not sufficient to 
perform the numerous executions that are required, sv that they have been 
obliged to contrive new and hitherto-unhead of methods of butchering by 
hundreds, or as some accounts say, by thousands at a’ tine, their brethren, 
children, mothers, and fathers in one promiscuous Carnage, at the bare 
mention of which the mind fhrinks back with herror. 

By these butcheries, and the for'eitures they infer, the treasury, however, 
is abundaritly filled with the spoils; and labourers and artisans, now depri- 
¥ed of the support ot those who used to pay their peaceful labours, have 
rio other resource than to list themselves in the armies of the state, to the 
Support of which alone the whole attention of the present government of 
France has been uniformiv directed. From hence the armies have been 
enabled to act of late with an energy and a vigour which has astonifhed e. 
very one who has not considered the circumstances; and which, instead 
of abating, must, in all probability, continue, for some time, to acquire addi- 
tional ehergy ; for the ruling powers, conscious that their safety eithin the 
realm, depends on the succefs of therr interprises on the frontiers, will doubt- 
lefs make every pofsible exertion to pufh things to extremities in these 

guaitcrs; te which they Lave at present the additnal stimulus of the 
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hope of being able to find provisions in foreign parts, which the desolation 
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of their own country permits them not to find at home. Nor need we be 
surprised that the troops exert themselves with vigour. The fear of pu- 
nifament, and hope of pillage = the cerzainty of teing provided for in the 
army, and the impofsibility of finding subsistence elsewhere, ate motives 
sufficient to stimulate to the greatest exertions; so that a winters cam-~- 
paign may be this year expected, in which thy succefs of these desperadoes 
can only be restrained by a vigour in their opponents that has never pere 
baps been hitherto exerted. The present is therefore an awful period. If 
the Allies thall be able ro reprefs the efforts of the French, so as to keep 
them, during thiscampaign, within their own bounds, the scarcity of proyi- 
sions must be such, within hese territories, as to produce effects which can- 
not be foreseen ; but if the French hall be able to winter their armies in fo- 
reign parts, the opposing powers may be so much dispirited, as to encourage 
a rage for devastation among the lower orders of the people throughout the 
whole of Europe, that may end in an universal anarchy and despotism, 
similar to that which has produced such horrible effects in France 
In the meanwhile, the rulers of that kingdom feel themselves so insecure, 
on account of attempts that may be made by others who may suppose ‘that 
they have an equal right to rule, that they are obliged to adopt precautions 
which indicatc their fears Generals, who have gained even a partial suc- 
cefs, lest they thould obtain too great favour with the army, are instantly 
removed; and pretexts are never wanting to have every one of them 
brought succefsively to the block. Cabals are formed in the clubs and-Con- 
vention, which it requires all the addrefs of the ruling members to supprefs ; 
and even those who coalesce tog«ther at’ present, are- evidently spies upon 
each other, whom they dread. Yet with whom they are obliged to unite 
from asense of mutual danger from others. Such isthe situation of the 
cabinet of Paris.at the present moment ; a situation that few men of sound 
understanding wou d covet: 

In consequence of these exert’ons, the succefs of the arms of France, for 
some weeks past, has been very great. The Austrians under General 
Wurmser, after about three weeks uninterruped daily gene:a actions, a- 
gain have been driven out of Alsace, and forced to repais the Rhine, 
Landau, which was besieged is relieved ; Strasburgh, which was threatned 
is secured, and the French are advancing in force towards Manheim,-after 
getting pofsefsion of Spires, and Oppenhiem. Nor does it at present, ap 
pear that there is a force in that quarter, sufficient toretard their fi 
ther progrefs. Fort Lewis alone remains to them in Alsace. : 
Lord Hood, has been also obliged to evacuate Toulon, after carryiny 

off the royalists, with some of the Freach fhips, and destroying the 
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mainder of the fleet that was in that port, together with the arsenals; 

The royalists in Britanny hav been every where defeated ; and they are 

seemingly so much dispersed at present, as to have no ap,earance of being 

able to stand th.ir ground before the super or numbers brought to act a 

against them; and Lord Moira, who had gone to Guernesy with a conside- 

able force to afsist them, is ruturned to Britaian, without effecting any 
thing. The allied army in the western Netherlands, under Prince Cobourg 
and the Britifh General ; and the Spanith forces in Roufsillon,' alone have 
been able to withstand their efforts. By the first, the French have been kept 
in check, so as to have been frustrated in several at‘achs they have made 
with an eyident veiw to obtain provisions: By the last, the;French troops’ 
have sustained a defeat, which does not however appear to be of much 
importance. 
Germany aud Prufsia. 
Austria, and Prufsia, and the other allied powers, do not seem to have 
reckoned so strengly as they ought.to have done, on the necefsity that 
the French ruling powers, must have felt, of making a vigorous exertion at 
the present time, or of the energy with which they might be enabled to 2«t, 
They seemed te be secure of maintaining, during the winter, the footing 
they had gained in Alsace, with the foces they had there, where it would 
seem they intended quietly to take up their winter quarters; leaving till 
the spring, those vigorous exertions they intended to make during the 
campaign ; so, that their levies are tardy, and probably in no condition to be 
brought into ummediate action, Prufsia, is said also to have been a little thy 
of late. Such jarrings are usual among allied powers, when succefs seems 
to be within their reach. It is as natural for a sense of danger to unite them. 
Should tnis be the case, and fhould the usual consequence of victory, care- 
lefsnefs and pillaging, obtain among the French army, the scale may be 
very quickly turned, by disgusting the inhabitants of the conquered coun- 
try, as it was last year; so that it is impofsible at present to foresee what 
may be the result of the contest. 
Holland and the Netherlands. 

The Dateh have all along, during the present contest, acted with a dila- 
torinefs which is perhaps in some me.sure a consequence of their form of _ 
government, but which seems to be, in thei: situation, highly impolitic. 
Their fleets have done nothing, during the present campaign. Not a single 
fhip of theirs has joined the Britith squadron ; and even their own trade has 
not been protected by them from privateers in the northern seas. At land, 
they have been every where beaten where they have been attacked. In the 
Netherlands, some symptoms of disaffection to rhe Emperor have of late ap. 
peared, so that fhould the forces under the prince de Coburg and the Bri, 
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tith commander be unable to check the incursions of the French on that 
qoarter it is not impofsible, but this might give rise to interanl difsention’ 
at Brufsels, which might endanger the public safety. , 
Denmark. 

This state continues to preserve its neutrality; and no symptoms of inter- 
pal disturbances have hitherto manifested themselves there. ‘This conduct 
jn the prince of Denmark is doubtlefs very prudent, as long as the arms of 
France can be confined within their own territory. But thould the French 
doctriaes spread into Germany and the adjoining states; in every one’ of 
which there must be a great majority, in zumber, who will desire to pillage 
those who have acquired wealth, it would be then too late for Denmark to 
attempt to set bounds to that torrent, so that it requires some consideration 
at present im her to determine what mode of conduct it would be most pru- 
dent te pursue. 

Sweden 

Though under the government of a man confefsedly of great talents and 
personal endowments, has not the good fortune to escape internal disquiet. 
A party has been lately discovered, who had formed a plot to get rd of the 
Regent, and take the power into their own hands. This unhappy country 
seems tobe doomed to experience the curse of éndlefs revolutions, It pre- 


serves the same system of neutrality with regard to France as Denmark ; and 
the same reasoning will apply to the oe asto the other. 
Poland 
Is now a state entirely subjected to the power of Rufsia, who, it is said 
has induced the states to make considerable levies of men to join the gene 
ral confederacy against France. 


Rufsia. 
After having subdued Poland, which was evidently the chief object with 

her during the last campaign, now prepares to act against France, by 
sea at least, dnring the ensuing ‘campaign. For this purpose the has pre- 
vailed with the Porte. to. permit a squadron of thips of war to be sent by 
her into the mediteranean thrgugh the Dardanelles. After all, it is doubt- 
fu! if fhe has any other aim in this maneuvre than to exercise her navy 
by an idle parade as they made last year in the Baltic, and to: make her 
officers acquainted with those seas, which it is very evident fhe hopes in 
time to have under her own dominion ; for it does not seem to be consis- 
tent with the policy of that court for somc time past, to give such decisive 
aid ‘as might tend to put an end to the war, which if it continués must 
tend to weaken the Austrians and Prufsians, while the herself is recovering 
strength so as to prepare for future enterprises, as occasion fhal! offer. 
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Turkey. 
«The severe check this unfortnuate country met with during the last war 
with Rufsia, seems to have opened the eyesofthe divan against the barba. 
rous policy they had hitherto adopted with regard to European powers. And 
it appears to be coavinced hat if its independance is to be at all preserved, 
it mus be by cultivating friendfhip and mutual intercoarse of good offices 
with those, stases, who from a view of self interest, may be induced to lend 
their aid in protecting or afsisting it against the future enemies that may 
ise up against tt. With this view, it has adopted the unusual measure of 
sending ambafsadors to the different courts of Europe ; one of which lately 
arrived in London. Should they adopt the still more effectual measure of 
giving their subjects a higher degree of personal security than they have 
hitherto enjoys, it might, in time, be productive of the happiest conse. 
quences. The Porte has lately renounced all political connections with 
France. 
\ Italy. 

The only states. in Italy that have not declared against France, are Ve, 
mice and Genoa. The last haseyen renounced its neutrality, which Venice 
still preserves. The other states in Italy seemto be under some alarm, 
Jest the French fheuld penetrate into that §ne country through the Genoese 
tetritories: and not without reason;——for this would open up 2 fine scene 
for pillage to the French troops. . The Italian states are collecting forces 


on all hands to defend these paises. But if the Freneh army before Tou-}** 


jon thould not be drawn off by the diversion the Spaniards have made in 
Ronfsillon, it is not impofsible but they might be able to force their 
‘way into Italy, before any sufficient force could be brought to act against 
them. 3 
Sardinia 

The king of Sardinia, who isa weak man, and whose administration, for, 
qmany y ars past, excited much disguest among his subjects, seems to be 
at present ina very disagreeable and precarious situation. The French 
have of Jate, made some succeefsful attacks upon his territories. Probably 
the rigour of the climate may check their farther progrefs till the spring, 
tefore which time the young prince, who is a man of talents, and beloved 
dy his people, may have adopted some means for insuring saftey. 

Geneva and Switzerland. 

Geneva isentirely in the power of the French; and the states of Swif- 
serland preserve a strict neutrality. So longgasthe other powers, are at 
war. with France, the independence of these states will be securred 5 


How much longer must depend upon the chapter of accidents: 
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Spain. 
Is at least very materially interested in reprefsing the incursions of 
France into her own territories’ How far: the»is wise in attempting to do 
more, is at least a doubtful point. Her fleét and army co-operated with: 
good officesf'®2t of Lord Hood in the Mediterranean. The Portuguese and Neapoli- 
ced to lend ffi2%S also have lent their aid. 










s that may Britain. . 
measure off During the whole of this campaign the efforts of Britain, especially ia’ 


hich lately the naval department, have not been conducted with that,vigour which was 
measure off(#iculated to insure succefs; Nor have the operations been carried. oa 
with that secrecy and rapidity which are so indispersibly necefsary in 
military enterprises * Every undertaking has been talked of for months be- 
fore it took place, so as to give time to counteract it, and thus the equip- 
ments have been merely an idle parade, and uselefs expenditure cf money 
This was the case with the long talked of expedition of M‘Bride against 
Dunkirk, whose fleet only sailed, at last, from the downs, after the Duke. 
of York had been repulsed from thence. The same may be said of the ex- 
pedition of Lord Moira against the coast of France: And as to the conduct 
of Lord Howe during the whole of this campaign, to speak of it in the most 
moderate terms, it bas given very universal difsatisfaction to the whole 
kingdom. To what circumstances the unfortunate failure of Lord Hood 
at Toulon are to be ascribed, we are not yet sufficiently informed. Bat 
it is evident that that failure must effectually preclude the inhabitants of 
any other part of France from putting reliance on the protection ef 
Britain in future. If it be true that the fhips said to be barnt at Toulon. 
be actually burnt, ani the arsenals desfroyed, and not preserved, as the 
French accounts bear, the capture of Toulon, even in the present disgracea 
ful state of the case must prove of great importance as to the future cone 
duct of the war, as 4 moderate naval force in the Mediteranean will pro- 
tect our trade and the Italian states from the ravages of the French. Ina 
the West Indies, we have made an attempt to get pofsefsion of St Domingo, 
on the same termsas Toulon. Ite ems at least to be equally doubtful if we’ - 
fhall be able to retain it. And ir we do retain it, it is still more doubtial 
if ever it can be worth the expence it must cost the nation to maintain it 
and subdue the disaffected negroes, who must long continue to harafs the 
wafortunate pofsefsors of that territory, whoever they fhall be. - 
America. 

The American states, having now got free of the turbulent citizen Ceae?, 
under the wise administration of Mr, Wathington, seem to be resolved to pre 
serve a strict neutrality with regard to European squabbles. They are stil, 
however involved in an unfortunate wat with the Indians beyond the Gh. 
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Hopes are now given that it may soon be terminated by an accomodation: 
May it be of such a nature asto preclude all future wars ! They have h 
the additional misfortune to mcur the displeasure of the pyratical states © 
Barbary, who by lying in wait to seize their vefsels give a severe check to 
their trade to the Mediterranean, and other parts of Europe. The destruc- 
tive tever that so lately ravaged Philadelphia has now happily abated. 
DOMESTIC 

The nation waits the meeting of parliament which was to afsemble on the 
2rst. Instant, with much. anxiety, as, from the complexion of the king’s 
speech, some idea may be entertained of what is intended during next cam, 
paign. The late defeats ‘have given much spirts to the party in Britain 
whichis called the oprosrTion;' and many of them are in full hope that an 
imms: diate change of ministry must take place. The people at large have 
been indeed, much difs:tisfied with the conduct of the naval department 
especially, during the present campaign ; and something like greater vigour 
will be expected if the war’be continued. But as to the French revolution, 
and the opinions propagated by the favourers of it, the nation at large ne- 
ver were more unanimous than they are in reprobating these, Some at- 
tempts were made to form a Convention at Edinburgh, for defseminating 
these doctrines, untier the pretext. of establithing universal suffrage at 
elections, and annual parliaments; but all clafses o: -he people have chear- 
fully concurred in afsisting the magistrates to supprefs these meetings; and 
several of the ieadeis have been tried ior encouraging seditious practices, 
and found guilty, by the unanimous verdict of a jury. Skirving and Mar- 
gavot, have been severally condemned, in consequence of such verdict, to 
be transported beyond seas ter the spa.e of iourteen years. Several others, 
for the same offence have been served with indictments. 


ee oe 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


For some time pas, there has heen a body of herrings in the Frith of 
Forth, in such quantities as are very unusual on the east coast of Scotland. 
They have cont'nwed here about three months, and they are in such a com- 
pact body, that all the boats whicn bave been sent out to catch them, h ve 
been tully loaded every morning ; so that besides great quantities that have 
heen cured for export and home consumption, they have been sold every day 
@n the streets of Edinburgh and Leith, and throughout the whole country 
at the average rate of about sixteen a penny; and sometimes as low as 
twenty and upwards. Untortu atily salt ias been so very scarce here, that 
it has been impofsible‘to yet nearly so mauy of them cured as otherwise 
might have beer. They were @t first »$ high up the Frith as Inverk-ith- 
ing Bay They have now :ilex down as far as Burotisland; but heir pro-. 
grefs is not regular. How iong they may continve here it is impofsidle 
to say; but they have been a great relief to the labouring people at this 
time, so there was much justice in the observation of an honest woman, who 
enquiring what was the cause of a great croud on the street, and being 
told it was a mob about the triends of the , Ople; friends of the people ! said 
fhe, they have much te look at indeed ; the herzings are the best friends of 


the people I know. 
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Tw the prefs, and speedily will be published a difsertation on peat mo/i, consis 
dered, first, 28 an object capable ofbeing converted into fuel ; arid second, as 2. 
soil. capable of producing corn and other plaats, With practical directions fo, 
eonverting it fronr the state of peat, into that of mold, and of fertelizing it, and 
afterwards cultivating that improved soil with econcmy, and advantag-, 


by James Anderson, LLD, 
FRS, FAS. S. 


Author of the following performances, 


% Efays relating to agriculture, and rural affairs, 2. vols. Svo. with plates, 3a: 
Edition 14s. boards: 

2. An Efsay on quick-lime’as a cemert, ang as a manure, 8vo, §- boards. 

3 Observations on the means of exciting a spirit of industry, gto. 153. 


boards. 
4 Observations on planting and training timber trees, 8vo. 33 boards. 


5. A treatise ot smoaky chimneys ¢ontaimng full: directions for preventing 
or removing smoke in houses, 12mo. 3d editin 1s. sewed. 
6. An account of the present state of the Hebrides with a map 8yo. 75._ 


boards. 
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And in a fhort. time will be publithed an account of the different breeds of 
fheep found in the Rufsian empire, by Dr Pallas, to which will be added four 
appendixes by Dr Anderson, rst on the variet es of domestic animals; 2d on the 
effect of climate on altering the quality of wool ; 3don the effect of bitterand saline 
pastures upon fheep and wool; 4th, a descriptive catalogue of fur bearing ani- 
mals that might be introduced into Britain, with economy from foreign parts ; 
and 5th, directions tor choosing the best individuals of every kind of animal for 
improving the breed, The whole forming a .cémpleat natural and economical 
history of that useful demesti¢ animal. 
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